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OVERVIEW 

In  this  module  you  will  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  artworks  from  the  Ancient  World, 
approximately  1 0 000  B.C.  to  about  500  A.D.  These  ancient  artworks  are  the  sources  of  many  later 
art  forms  in  Western  Civilization. 

You  will  look  at  artifacts  from  various  ancient  Western  civilizations  and  develop  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  how  these  art  objects  functioned  in  the  society  that  created  them.  In  each  of  the 
following  four  sections  you  will  concentrate  on  and  study  one  concept  and  will  become  familiar  with 
some  examples  of  ancient  artworks  that  illustrate  that  concept. 


Section  4 

Sculptures  and  Changing  Power 


Section  3 
Images  of  Gods 


Section  2 
Symbols  of  Power 


Section  1 

Ancient  Art  Forms  Express  A Changing 
Interpretation  of  Life-Giving  Forces 


Module  4 Ancient  Civilization 


Module  4 is  made  of  4 interrelated  sections. 
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Illustration  103.  Cave  Painting.  15  000-10  000  B.C.  Lascaux  Caves,  France.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines 
5079. 
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You  will  be  dealing  with  the  following  places  and  periods  of  time  in  the  Ancient  World. 


r 25  000  BC 


- 8 000  BC 


- 3 000  BC 


- 2 000  BC 


- 1 000  BC 


L 500  AD 


Note:  Times  are  approximate. 


Sumerian 
Greek 
Aegean  _ 
Minoan 


Persian 
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Illustration  104.  The  Ancient  World.  Adapted  from  The  History  of  Art  for  Young  People,  H.W.  Janson  with  Samuel  Cauman, 
Harry  W.  Abrams,  Inc.  1980.  Used  with  permission. 
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Within  the  vast  time-span  covered  by  the  Ancient  World  an  exciting  variety  of  artistic  styles  seems 
evident.  These  changing  styles  are  often  based  on  the  cultural  traditions  and  religious  practices  of  a 
particular  ancient  society. 

Understanding  what  artists  in  the  past  were  trying  to  communicate  helps  you  learn  more  about  the 
power  of  images.  Ask  yourself,  why  did  these  people  create  art?  Why  did  they  create  monuments, 
carvings,  paintings?  Why  did  they  work  painstakingly  on  an  intricate  weaving  pattern?  What  might 
their  world  have  been  like  without  art? 

The  reasons  why  people  from  past  civilizations  have  created  art  objects  are  many:  to  express 
religious  beliefs,  to  support  government,  to  beautify  objects,  or  to  satisfy  the  human  desire  to  create. 
Nearly  all  societies  have  made  art,  and  this  art  serves  as  an  image  of  the  culture  and  the  time  in 
which  it  was  created.  For  example  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Greek  vase  painters 
began  to  create  narrative  scenes  on  clay  vessels.  See  Illustration  105. 


Illustration  105.  Psiax.  Hercules  Strangling  the  Nemean  Lion.  Attic 
black-figured  amphora  from  Vulci.  Archaic  Period,  c 525  B.C.  Height 
19M.  Civic  Museum,  Brescia,  Italy. 
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If  you  look  carefully  at  this  artwork  (Illustration  105),  you  will  notice  how  the  artist  has  combined 
craftsmanship  and  understanding  of  Greek  mythology*  to  express  for  the  viewer  the  idea  that  the 
strength  of  some  chosen  mortal  is  equal  to  that  of  the  gods. 

Unearthing  or  excavating  artifacts  from  past  cultures  is  called  archaeology,  a science  that  helps  us 
gather  the  evidence  that  leads  to  understanding  ancient  civilizations.  Today  many  ancient  art  objects 
are  housed,  protected,  and  displayed  in  great  museums  throughout  the  world.  Excavations  of  ancient 
cities,  tombs,  and  palaces  continues,  so  you  can  expect  that  any  more  artworks  that  are  unearthed 
will  add  further  insight  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  civilizations. 

The  primary  function  of  museums  is  to  protect,  preserve,  and  display  works  of  art.  Often  artworks  of 
one  country  have  been  transported  to  another  country.  For  example,  the  British  Museum  in  London 
has  the  ancient  Greek  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,  and  the  Louvre  in  Paris  has  a large 
collection  of  Egyptian  art. 

Occasionally,  museums  will  share  exhibits.  The  treasures  of  King  Tut’s  Tomb  from  the  Egyptian 
Museum  in  Cairo  were  put  on  display  in  Seattle,  London,  and  in  New  York. 

To  insure  that  rare  examples  of  ancient  art  will  remain  for  the  contemplation  of  future  generations, 
restorations,  cleaning,  carbon  dating,*  repairs,  and  identifications  are  done  by  the  many  experts 
employed  by  the  great  museums. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklet.  You  must 
complete  all  assignments.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  four  section  assignments. 
The  assignment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 

25% 

Section  2 

25% 

Section  3 

25% 

Section  4 

25% 

Total 

100% 

Note:  Some  images  for  study  are  located  in  the  module  booklets;  some  you  will  have  to  locate  in 
magazines  or  in  your  community;  some  are  in  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  When  the  ^ symbol 
appears,  you  may  choose  to  use  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions  or  the  laserdisc,  Sightlines  (if 
available).  Bar  codes  for  the  numbers  in  Sightlines  have  been  included  for  use  with  laserdisc  players 
equipped  with  a bar  code  reader. 

Answers  to  activities  are  in  the  Appendix.  Words  marked*  are  defined  in  the  Glossary  in  the 
Appendix. 


Module  1 
Beautiful 
Things 

Module  2 
The  Changing 
Profession  of 
the  Artist 

Module  3 
Heroes 
and 

Heroines 

Module  4 
Ancient 
Civilization 

Module  5 
Changing 
Images 

Module  6 
Building  Our 
World 

Module  7 
Power,  Politics, 
and  Change 
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SECTION  1 


ANCIENT  ART 
FORMS  EXPRESS 
A CHANGING 
INTERPRETATION 
OF  LIFE-GIVING 
FORCES 


WSr. ...  . ' ; 


B; 

I 


■ . 


Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  control  the  weather?  Ancient  people  tried  to 
control  the  weather  and  so  guarantee  a food  supply,  and  to  protect  birth  and 
life  by  appeasing  their  gods.  The  survival  of  communities  depended  on  the 
fruitful  hunt,  bountiful  crops,  secure  shelters,  and  successful  birth  of  children. 
The  ancient  art  you  will  study  in  this  section  has  this  common  purpose  - to 
show  beliefs  about  powers  associated  with  the  desire  to  control  life  forces. 

After  completing  this  section  you  should  be  able  to 

• recognize  that  ancient  art  forms  made  religious  beliefs  visible 

• understand  that  ancient  art  images  show  beliefs  about  life-giving  forces: 
harvest,  growth,  fertility,  the  sun 

• analyse  ancient  art  forms  that  express  changing  interpretations  of  life- 
giving  forces 

• understand  a culture’s  quest  to  make  visual  representations  of  forces 
beyond  their  understanding  or  control 

Ancient  societies  did  not  create  their  art  forms  just  for  display.  The  art  objects 
were  believed  to  have  the  power  of  controlling  events  in  their  lives.  Since 
ancient  peoples  did  not  have  the  scientific  knowledge  we  have  today  about 
weather  prediction,  crop  failures,  or  causes  of  sickness,  they  created  their  own 
myths  to  explain  and  to  control  these  natural  forces.  If  you  ever  brought  a 
lucky-charm  into  an  exam  to  help  you  do  well,  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  something  of  the  significance  of  ancient  art. 
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Illustration  106.  Cave  Painting.  Antelope,  known  as  “Addax."  Possibly  8000  years  old. 
Tassili-n-Ajjer,  Algeria,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  Aramco  World  Magazine,  January- 
February  1983.  Photograph  courtesy  Irene  Lhote.  © Henri  Lhote  1959. 
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Activity  1:  Cave  Art  - France 


Understand  that  ancient  art  images  show  beliefs  about  life-giving 
forces:  harvest,  growth,  fertility,  the  sun.  Understand  a culture’s 
quest  to  make  visual  representations  of  forces  beyond  their 
understanding  or  control. 


The  most  striking  works  of  Old  Stone-Age  art  are  the  images  of  animals  painted  on  the  rock  surfaces 
in  prehistoric  caves  found  in  Northern  Spain,  Central  France,  and  Algeria.  These  paintings  have 
remained  intact  because  they  were  placed  deep  inside  the  caves,  away  from  the  opening,  where 
wind,  sun,  and  changing  climates  would  surely  have  destroyed  them.  These  paintings  were  created 
by  stone-age  people  who  lived  as  hunters  and  food  gatherers.  To  paint  these  works  they  used  earth 
pigments  such  as  reds,  browns,  and  yellows.  Black  paint  was  probably  created  from  the  soot  of  their 
fires  or  from  burnt  wood  (charcoal).  The  naturalistic  representations  of  the  animals  are  often  created 
with  black  contour  lines  and  at  times  the  animals  are  filled  with  colour  or  with  a pattern  of  circle 
shapes. 

Some  believe  that  the  visual  representation  of  the  animals  gave  the  hunters  a magic  power  over  the 
animals.  Other  experts  suggest  that  the  paintings  were  part  of  magical  rites  and  performances  to 
insure  a successful  hunt.  A successful  hunt,  in  turn,  would  ensure  a plentiful  food  supply. 

These  paintings  were  found  in  a cave  at  Lascaux  in  Southern  France  in  1940  by  three  young  boys. 
The  images  are  dated  approximately  15  000  B.C.  The  cave  contains  a large  frieze  painting  as  well  as 
single  images  of  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  bison,  and  deer,  which  are  in  some  sections  of  the  cave 
painted  over  each  other.  This  cave  has  been  closed  to  the  public  for  years  because  of  damage 
caused  by  the  breath  of  visitors.  Scholars  and  scientists  can  visit  now  only  with  special  permission. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames,  5034, 
5035,  5078,  5079,  5080, 5081 , and  6868. 


Turn  to  pictures  123  through  to  129,  Primitive  Art.  Lascaux  Cave  Detail, 
France,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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After  carefully  studying  the  art  images  from  the  Lascaux  Cave  paintings,  answer  the  following 
questions. 

1 .  What  animals  can  you  identify?  Make  a list. 


2.  How  is  the  hunt  symbolized?  Describe  with  examples. 


3.  How  is  the  movement  of  the  animals  depicted? 


4.  If  you  have  access  to  an  encyclopedia  look  up  the  term  “Sympathetic  Magic.”  Define  the  term 
and  give  an  example. 
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Most  of  the  cave  art  found  has  been  paintings;  however,  some  examples  of  carvings  on  stone,  ivory, 
and  bone  have  also  been  discovered.  One  example  of  a bone  carving  is  a horse  in  deep  relief  from 
the  rock  cave  Cap  Blanc,  not  a great  distance  from  Lascaux. 


Illustration  107.  Relief  Horse,  Cap  Blanc,  c 13  000-11  000  B.C.  7' long.  Dordogne,  France. 


This  horse  figure  is  part  of  a frieze*  of  animals,  some  of  which  have  been  carved  as  deep  as  a foot  in 
the  rock. 


Illustration  108.  Bison  with  Turned  Head,  La  Madeleine,  c 11  000- 
9000  B.C.  Reindeer  horn,  4 1/8"  high.  Dordogne,  France.  Mus6e  des 
Antiques  Nationals,  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  © Photo  R.M.N. 
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The  small  carving  in  Illustration  1 08,  shows  a bison  with  a turned  head.  It  has  been  carved  into  a 
reindeer  horn. 

Here  the  artist  has  created  an  unusual  rendering  of  the  animal.  The  turned  head  also  shows  the 
drawing  skill  of  the  artist. 

5.  Define  the  term  relief  sculpture. 


6.  What  sculpture  method  did  the  artist  use  in  the  horse  carving?  In  the  bison  carving? 


7.  How  does  Bison  with  Turned  Head  show  the  artist’s  ingenuity? 


» — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 

» — 
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Activity  2:  Egyptian  Tomb  Works  of  Art 


Recognize  that  ancient  art  forms  made  religious  beliefs  visible. 
Understand  a culture’s  quest  to  make  visual  representations  of 
forces  beyond  their  understanding  or  control. 


The  private  paintings  and  relief  carvings  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  are  a very  different  form  of 
art  from  the  stone-age  cave  sculptures  and  paintings  in  Western  Europe.  The  Egyptian  artworks  do, 
however,  communicate  a similar  need  to  exercise  some  control  over  natural  events:  in  the  Egyptian 
case,  death. 

In  most  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  the  dead  lie  surrounded  with  food,  drink,  clothing,  tools,  and 
weapons  - things  they  used  when  alive.  It  seems  that  the  life  beyond  the  grave  was  believed  to  be 
not  unlike  their  life  on  earth. 

The  Egyptians  seemed  to  believe  that  at  death  the  spirit,  “Ka,”  left  the  body  to  prepare  the  way  to  the 
spirit  world.  Eventually  the  “Ka”  would  return  to  the  dead  body  to  guide  it  to  the  spirit  world;  for  this 
reason  the  dead  bodies  were  preserved  or  mummified. 


Illustration  109.  Tomb  of  Nakht,  Thebes,  c 1450  B.C.  Fresco  on 
rear  wall,  55"  by  60".  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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In  the  tomb  painting  of  Nakht  (a  person  of  high  rank)  the  wall  paintings  show  many  scenes  related  to 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  food.  Remember  that  this  art  was  not  intended  for  viewing  by  the 
living. 

As  you  can  see  the  tomb  paintings  here  are  created  in  continuous  scenes. 

Examine  the  detail  in  the  scene  in  Illustration  1 1 0,  and  read  the  explanation  accompanying  it. 


Illustration  110.  Harvest  Scenes.  New  Kingdom,  c 1400  B.C.  Thebes,  southern  Egypt.  BORROMEO/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


In  the  first  sequence,  the  dead  man’s  servants  are  measuring  a grain  field  with  a rope.  In  the  centre 
sequence,  we  see  his  chariot,  and  some  servants  measuring  a pile  of  grain;  while  in  the  last 
sequence  we  see  the  deceased  himself  sitting  under  an  awning  protecting  him  from  the  sun  as  his 
servants  cut  wheat  with  sickles. 
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Return  to  the  image  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  Illustration  1 09.  Carefully  study  the  scenes  and 
answer  the  following  questions. 

1 .  Imagine  you  are  a tourist  visiting  this  tomb.  You  have  kept  a travel-diary  of  your  trips.  Write  your 
entry  for  this  visit. 


2.  What  similar  art  form  today  uses  continuous  scenes? 


3.  On  the  far  wall  you  can  observe  Egyptian  writing.  These  written  symbols  have  a special  name. 
Do  you  know  what  such  picture-writing  is  called? 

What  advantage  does  the  understanding  of  this  writing  provide  for  the  study  of  Egyptian  art? 


K 

r 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


3 
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Activity  3:  Fertility  Images 


Understand  that  ancient  art  images  show  beliefs  about  life-giving 
forces:  harvest,  growth,  fertility,  the  sun.  Analyse  ancient  art 
*orms  *hat  exPress  changing  interpretations  of  life-giving  forces,  j 


Many  cultures  create  fertility  images,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  reproduction  is  critical  for  the 
continuation  of  a community  or  society.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  believed  to  promote  the  fertility 
of  women  is  a small  (1 1 cm)  sculpture  titled,  Venus  of  Willendorf. 


Illustration  111.  Venus  of  Willendorf, 
about  25  000  B.C.  Limestone,  1 1 cm 
high.  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Vienna. 


The  sculpture  is  dated  approximately  30  000-1 0 000  B.C.  Support  for  the  fertility  belief  is  based  on 
the  exaggerated  size  of  the  reproductive  areas  of  the  female  body. 

By  7000  B.C.  agriculture  was  well  established  in  the  near-eastern  regions  and  people  had  begun  to 
live  in  permanent  settlements.  Fertility  goddess  sculptures  have  been  found  in  the  region  of  Anatolia 
(today  Southern  Turkey). 
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Illustration  112.  Mother  Goddess.  6000  B.C. 
Statuette  of  a Mother  Goddess  - Baked  clay  - 
Qatal  Huyuk  - 1st  half  of  6th  Millennium  B.C. 
The  Museum  of  Anatolian  Civilizations,  Turkey. 


Illustration  113.  Figurine  of  a Seated  Goddess,  Qatal 
Huyuk,  c 5900  B.C.  Baked  clay.  The  Museum  of 
Anatolian  Civilizations,  Turkey. 


These  sculptures,  of  baked  clay,  are  between  two  to  eight  inches  high.  The  rounded  bulbous*  forms 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Venus  of  Willendorf.  It  is  believed  that  these  were  objects  from  a Mother 
Goddess  shrine. 

1 . Choose  one  of  the  three  fertility  figures  and  describe  the  form  in  detail. 


2.  Explain  the  possible  symbolism  of  these  sculptures. 
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3.  Would  these  images  of  “Motherhood”  be  popular  today?  Why  or  why  not?  Support  your  answer 
with  examples  of  contemporary  images  of  motherhood.  You  may  wish  to  paste  in  a picture  or 
refer  to  a painting. 


4.  Would  you  consider  these  works  abstract?  Why  or  why  not?  List  your  reasons. 


r— . 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 

r — 


3 

3 
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Activity  4:  Ancient  Greek  Art 


Analyse  ancient  art  forms  that  express  changing  interpretations 
of  life-giving  forces.  Understand  a culture’s  quest  to  make  visual 

or  control. 


The  ancient  Greeks  honoured  many  gods.  The  rituals  of  worship  inspired  the  creation  of  much  of 
ancient  Greek  art.  The  home  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be  Mount  Olympus  where  Zeus  on  his 
throne  was  seated  among  the  other  gods.  Assembled  on  Mount  Olympus  the  gods  formed  their  own 
society  and  hierarchy.  The  Greek  gods,  however,  were  not  immune  to  human  weakness,  unlike  the 
gods  of  Egypt.  What  separated  gods  and  humans  in  ancient  Greece  was  the  possession  of 
superhuman  powers  and  the  gift  of  immortality.  Most  Greek  gods  were  thought  to  have  perfect 
human  forms.  They  personified  natural  phenomena  such  as  the  moon,  the  night,  the  sea,  the  winds, 
thunder,  storms,  the  seasons,  and  growth.  They  also  personified  qualities  such  as  communication, 
agriculture,  poetry,  and  so  on. 

To  honour  and  worship  the  gods  many  beautiful  temples  were  built,  and  to  these  were  added  the 
visual  images  of  gods  in  three-dimensional  and  in  relief  sculpture. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  31 02 
and  3103. 


Turn  to  picutres  130  and  131 , The  Parthenon,  Greece,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  31 04. 


OR 


Nllllillillllllll 


Turn  to  picture  132,  The  Parthenon,  detail  from  frieze,  west  side  - 
Horsemen,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Illustration  114.  Apollo,  Belevedere.  Roman  copy  Illustration  1 15.  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  detail  of  Parthenon  east  cella 

after  Greek  original  of  late  4th  century  B.C.  Marble,  frieze,  c 440  B.C.  Marble,  height  43"  (109  cm).  Acropolis  Museum, 

height  7'  4“  (2.24  m).  Vatican  Museums,  Rome.  Athens. 

Photo  Vatican  Museums. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  3998. 


Turn  to  picture  1 33,  Temple  of  Apollo,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Apollo  was  a popular  god,  so  many  statues  represent  him. 
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Apollo,  the  first  Olympic  champion,  embodies  many  ideals  of  Greek  culture:  strength,  beauty, 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  the  practice  of  the  arts.  It  was  believed  that,  as  the  god  of  light,  Apollo 
caused  the  fields  to  grow  and  the  fruits  on  the  trees  to  ripen.  Growth  of  plant  life  on  earth  was  his 
responsibility.  For  this  reason  the  first  crop  of  the  year  was  consecrated  to  him  on  the  altar  at  Delphi. 
But  what  could  possibly  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  sun,  the  phenomenon  of  day  and  night?  An 
ingenious*  Greek  myth  interpreted  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  this  way:  Helios,  the  sun  god, 
rose  at  dawn  in  the  east  from  a swamp  by  the  river  Ocean,  harnessed  four  white  horses  to  his  golden 
chariot  and  ascended  into  the  sky. 

The  god  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  course  at  midday  and  began  his  descent  toward  earth.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  his  barge*  in  the  West  Sea.  He  then  would  sail  all  night,  returning  to 
the  east  swamp  at  dawn  when  he  began  his  trip  again. 


Illustration  1 16.  Ancient  Greek  Sculpture.  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  c 540  B.C. 
Limestone.  From  Temple  C at  Selinus.  Palermo,  Archeological  Museum. 
Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5817. 


ART 


III 
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Illustration  117.  Helios,  God  of  the  Sun  Rising  at  Dawn  from  the  Sea.  Ancient  Greece.  Vase  Painting.  Reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  London. 


1 . What  reasons  can  you  give  to  explain  why  ancient  Greeks  appeared  to  believe  that  gods  were 
responsible  for  natural  events? 
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2.  Why  do  you  think  the  Greeks  created  human  images  of  their  gods? 


3.  If  you  have  access  to  an  encyclopedia,  research  “Mythology.”  Define  and  describe  with  an 
example  the  term,  “Greek  Mythology.” 


Illustration  117,  Helios,  God  of  the  Sea  Rising  at  Dawn  from  the  Sea  is  painted  on  a ceramic  vase. 
Study  the  image  carefully  and  answer  the  following  questions. 

4.  How  has  the  artist  created  the  illusion  of  space? 
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5.  What  kind  of  mood  is  created?  What  does  this  feeling  communicate  about  Helios’  trip? 


6.  What  features  of  this  image  suggest  a sun-god? 


7.  What  conclusion  could  you  draw  about  the  purpose  of  this  ancient  Greek  image? 
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8.  Greek  vases  were  created  as  gifts  for  the  gods.  Most  were  painted  with  scenes  from  Greek 
mythology. 

You  are  to  design  or  create  a Greek-style  sketch  for  a bottle  depicting  the  beliefs  and  myths 
about  the  “Bermuda  Triangle.”  The  Bermuda  Triangle  is  that  triangular  stretch  of  the  Western 
Atlantic  ocean  where  mysterious  disappearances  and  catastrophes  are  said  to  occur.  Take  into 
consideration  the  circumference  of  the  bottle  so  that  your  design  fits  completely  around  it.  An 
ordinary  wine  or  pop  bottle  can  serve  as  a model. 

Step  1 . Wrap  the  paper  around  the  widest  part  of  the  bottle  to  get  the  size. 

Step  2.  Lay  the  paper  flat  to  make  your  drawing. 

Step  3.  Attach  your  completed  drawing  to  the  bottle. 


i " : - — ~i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 

If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  The  Etruscans 

The  Etruscans  believed  that  the  will  of  gods  manifested  itself  through  signs  and  events  in  the  natural 
world,  such  as  floods,  storms,  lightning,  or  the  pattern  of  a flight  of  birds.  By  reading  these  signs, 
people  would  know  whether  the  gods  looked  favourably  on  their  endeavors.  The  priests  who  read 
and  interpreted  these  signs  or  omens  enjoyed  positions  of  high  prestige.  The  Etruscans  also  put 
significant  trust  in  the  appearance  of  the  guts  of  sacrificial  animals,  on  which  it  was  believed  the  gods 
had  inscribed  the  sought-after  divine  message. 
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Illustration  1 18.  Etruscan.  Engraved  Back  of  a Mirror,  c 400  B.C.  Bronze,  diameter  6". 
Vatican  Museums,  Rome.  Photo  Vatican  Museums. 


This  engraving  on  the  back  of  a mirror  shows  a winged  figure  examining  the  liver  of  a sacrificed 
animal. 

1 . What  practice  can  you  identify  in  our  society  today  that  could  be  called  a search  for  omens*? 


2.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  a definition  of  “engraving.” 
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3.  Carefully  observe  and  describe  the  scene  on  the  mirror. 


I IZZ  — - ■■■■■— 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 

i . /Tr — 
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Enrichment:  Greek  Characters 

Use  an  encyclopedia  or  other  reference  material  to  collect  information  about  the  following  Greek 
characters.  Write  at  least  three  sentences  for  each  that  describes  their  function. 

Poseidon 


Prometheus 
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Athena 


Demeter 


i: 1 :.n 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 

» I 


Conclusion 

In  this  section  you  studied  some  art  forms  that  represented  an  ancient  culture’s  beliefs  in  gods  of  life- 
giving  forces. 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  2 


SYMBOLS  OF 
POWER 


How  can  you  communicate  the  importance  of  a person  to  other  people  without 
books,  television,  newspapers,  or  radio?  What  form  of  communication  would 
be  readily  understood  by  ail,  even  if  there  were  a language  difference? 

Ancient  rulers  used  the  arts  - paintings,  sculptures,  decorations  - as  a vehicle 
to  proclaim  their  greatness.  The  arts  expressed  glory,  political  power,  and 
military  strength.  Art  used  this  way  is  sometimes  called  propaganda  art.  The 
political  power  of  the  leader  is  also  often  symbolized  in  clothing,  insignia,  and 
accessories.  Sometimes  the  monumental  size  of  the  ruler’s  portrait 
communicated  power.  The  ancient  artworks  that  you  will  examine  in  this 
section  symbolize  power.  These  images  of  the  power  of  the  king  differ  from 
the  sculptures  of  ancient  Greek  athletes  which  portrayed  the  ideal  human  form. 

Upon  completion  of  this  section  you  will 

• understand  that  the  power  of  ancient  rulers  was  symbolized  in  artworks 

• know  what  is  meant  by  hieratic  scale 

• understand  that  power  symbols  are  culturally  based  and  understood  by 
people  of  that  culture 

• recognize  that  most  ancient  art  forms  portraying  power  were  made  for 
rulers,  aristocrats,  or  gods 

• recognize  that  ancient  sculptures  of  sports  heroes  represent  the  ideal 
human  form 
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Illustration  1 19.  The  Pharaoh  Mycerinus  Between  Two  Goddesses,  c 2500  B.C.  Green 
slate,  height  98  cm.  Egyptian  Museum,  Cairo. 


In  this  section  you  will  learn  that  Egyptian  rulers  were  shown  in  forms  that  proclaimed  their  god-like 
powers  in  both  symbolic  and  realistic  representations.  Many  rulers  appear  victorious  in  battle  and 
successful  in  hunting,  so  that  the  scene  communicates  symbolically  the  ruler’s  powers  over  the  forces 
of  evil  or  over  his  enemies.  Assyrian  kings  were  not  considered  deities,  but  men  who  enforced  their 
right  to  rule  by  the  demonstration  of  their  physical  powers  in  battle  or  in  hunting.  Roman  rulers  were 
depicted  in  realistic  sculptured  portraits.  You  will  also  discover  how  Greek  sculptures  of  athletes 
portray  physical  power. 
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Activity  1 : King  Narmer’s  Palette 


Understand  that  the  power  of  ancient  rulers  was  symbolized  in 
artwork.  Realize  how  closely  religious  beliefs  were  interwoven 
with  government  and  power.  Recognize  that  power  symbols  are 
culturally  based  and  understood  by  people  of  that  culture.  Know 
what  is  meant  by  hieratic  scale. 


One  of  the  earliest  existing  Egyptian  artifacts  is  a two-sided  ceremonial  slate  palette  that  celebrates  a 
battle  victory  of  King  Narmer. 


Front  Back 

Illustration  120.  King  Narmer's  Palette.  Hierakonpolis,  c 3000  B.C.  Slate,  height  64  cm.  Egyptian  Museum,  Cairo.  ART 
Resource  N.Y.  Sightlines  5102. 
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The  ruler  is  easily  identified  by  his  tall  royal  crown.  On  one  side  of  the  palette*  he  has  seized  an 
enemy  by  the  hair  and  is  about  to  slay  him.  This  gesture  does  not  represent  a real-life  situation,  for 
Narmer  has  taken  off  his  sandals,  an  act  which  indicates  he  is  standing  on  sacred  ground.  An 
attendant  beside  him  is  holding  his  sandals.  The  fallen  foe  is  helpless  and  the  killing  is  symbolic  of 
divine  power  which  triumphs  over  human  enemies. 

The  other  side  of  this  palette  shows  two  more  examples  of  his  power.  You  can  see  that  in  the  upper 
band,  again  barefoot  and  accompanied  by  the  sandle-carrying  attendants,  he  is  portrayed  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  human  figures.  Showing  power  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  king  relative 
to  everyone  else  is  an  example  of  hieratic*  scale.  The  king  is  following  a group  of  soldiers  to  inspect 
the  rows  of  decapitated  bodies  of  slain  enemies.  In  the  bottom  row  his  power  is  symbolized  by  a 
strong  bull  trampling  on  his  enemies. 

Carefully  study  the  artwork  and  answer  the  following  questions. 

1 . What  elements  of  design  are  evident  on  each  side?  Describe  each  side, 
a.  Front 


b.  Back 
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2.  Describe  what  principles  of  design  are  used  on  each  side. 


a.  Front 


b.  Back 


3.  What  sculptural  technique  is  used?  Describe  the  technique. 


4.  How  do  these  design  elements,  techniques,  and  images  combine  to  create  a symbolic  statement 
about  power? 


s 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 

1 
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Illustration  121 . Victory  Stele  of  Naram-Sin,  c 2300-2200  B.C.  Pink  Sandstone, 
approximately  6 1/2  feet  high.  The  Louvre,  Paris.  Giraudon/ART  Resource  N.Y. 


A somewhat  similar  artwork  from  Sumeria  (Illustration  121)  depicts  the  ruler,  Naram-Sin,  as  a 
powerful  conqueror  leading  his  troops. 

In  this  stone  carving  the  leader  is  portrayed  in  hieratic  scale  (larger  than  the  other  figures)  to  show  his 
superhuman  power.  He  wears  the  horned  crown  reserved  for  Sumerian  gods.  The  power  over  his 
enemies  is  symbolized  by  the  pleading  for  mercy  by  the  defeated  foe. 
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5.  In  a paragraph  describe  the  scene  in  detail. 


6.  How  has  the  artist  used  the  shape  of  the  stone  to  compose  the  scene? 


I " ' 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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Activity  2:  The  Right  and  Power  of  a Ruler 


Understand  that  the  power  of  ancient  rulers  was  symbolized  in 
artwork.  Recognize  that  most  ancient  art  forms  portraying  power 
were  made  for  rulers,  aristocrats,  or  gods. 


In  ancient  societies  symbols  of  political  power  appeared  in  many  forms:  narrative  reliefs, 
headdresses,  attire,  and  accessory  symbols  such  as  rare  jewels. 
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The  power  of  most  Egyptian  rulers  was  also  symbolized  by  the  crook*  and  flail*  of  kingship.  The 
crook  and  the  flail  were  the  symbols  of  authority  held  by  Osiris,  the  lord  of  the  underworld  and 
afterlife,  who  served  as  judge  and  shepherd  of  his  people.  An  example  from  the  Old  Kingdom  of 
Egypt  is  the  statue  of  the  Pharaoh,  Pepy  I. 


illustration  122.  Statuette  of  Pepy  I.  Old  Kingdom.  Sixth  Dynasty,  c 2350- 
2200  B.C.  Alabaster,  height  10  in.  (25  cm.).  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York. 


The  seated  figure  of  Pepy  I holds  the  crook  and  the  flail  of  kingship  in  his  crossed  hands  and  wears 
the  jubilee  cloak  and  the  White  Crown  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  falcon,  perched  on  the  back  of  the  simple 
cube-shaped  throne,  is  symbolic  of  the  royal  god  Horus. 
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Illustration  123.  Egyptian.  Cover  of  the  Coffin  of  Tutankhamen  (front  and 
back  view).  About  1340  B.C.  Gold  (inlaid  with  enamel  and  semiprecious 
stones),  height  of  whole  72  7/8".  Egyptian  Museum,  Cairo.  SCALA/ART 
Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5188. 


An  artwork  from  the  New  Kingdom  (Illustration  123)  repeats  the  same  symbols. 

This  image  shows  the  second  of  three  coffins  which  covered  the  solid  gold  coffin  that  enclosed  the 
mummified*  body  of  the  king.  The  coffin  is  carved  wood,  gilded  and  inlaid  with  thousands  of  small 
pieces  of  glass  and  precious  stones,  techniques  which  demonstrate  the  great  skill  of  the  carvers  and 
metalworkers. 

1 . What  other  symbols  of  rulers,  that  identify  their  right  to  rule,  can  you  list? 
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2.  What  symbols  of  leadership  do  you  think  would  be  suitable  for  our  Canadian  prime  minister? 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Illustration  124.  Boundary  stone  of 
Marduknadinakhe.  Kassite  period, 

Babylon.  cllOOB.C.  British 
Museum,  London. 

Political  territory  markers,  or  boundary  stones,  of  the  Babylonians  known  as  kudurrus,  bore  the  reliefs 
of  gods  to  protect  the  boundary,  or  of  kings  who  guaranteed  possessions  of  the  land  to  the  owner. 
Many  reliefs  of  a religious  character  were  depicted,  but  gods  were  represented  almost  exclusively  by 
symbols. 
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Later,  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  Persians  (in  539  B.C.)  whose  vast  empire  expanded  into  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor.  This  Persian  empire  lasted  for  two  centuries  until  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
331  B.C.  The  palaces  of  the  Persian  rulers  were  huge  and  impressive  structures,  with  many  walls 
decorated  with  relief  carvings  of  narrative*  scenes. 


Illustration  125.  Royal  Audience  Hall  and  stairway,  Persepolis,  c 500  B.C.  SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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Look  at  the  following  examples  of  narrative  relief  carvings  from  the  stairway  of  the  Royal  Audience 
Hall  at  Persepolis. 


Illustration  126.  Subjects  Bringing  Gifts  to  the  King,  detail  from  the  stairway  to  the  Royal  Audience  Hall,  Persepolis,  c 500  B.C. 
Limestone.  Giraudon/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


The  staircase  is  faced  entirely  with  reliefs,  showing  long  lines  of  tribute  bearers.  The  objective  of  the 
relief  carvings  was  to  demonstrate  the  power  and  right  of  the  ruler  to  collect  tribute*  from  his  subjects. 
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Another  relief  from  the  stairway  of  the  Audience  Hall  at  Persepolis  is  decorated  with  images  of  Syrian 
emissaries  who  bring  their  tribute  from  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  Here  are  objects  made  of  precious 
metals  - gold  and  silver.  There  are  vases,  bowls,  and  armlets,  as  well  as  two  pony-like  figures. 


Illustration  127.  Syrian  Emissaries  Bring  Tribute.  Staircase  frieze,  Royal  Audience  Hall,  Persepolis,  c 500 
B.C.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 

Look  carefully  at  the  examples  from  Persepolis  and  answer  the  following  questions. 

3.  How  is  the  political  power  of  the  ruler  shown  in  these  ancient  art  forms? 


4.  How  is  the  human  figure  portrayed? 
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5.  How  does  this  representation  of  the  human  form  differ  from  the  Egyptian  style?  (See  King  Narm- 
er’s  Palette,  Illustration  120.) 


6.  What  modern-day  practice  of  our  Canadian  provincial  and  federal  government  can  be  associated 
with  the  events  depicted  in  these  artworks?  Depict  your  answer  in  a drawing  that  might  be  used 
to  make  a frieze  (sculptured  relief  panel)  for  the  front  of  a new  government  building  associated 
with  this  practice. 


Draw  or  paste  your  drawing  here. 


I 

ii 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  Images  of  Power 


Understand  that  the  power  of  ancient  rulers  was  symbolized  in 
artwork.  Recognize  that  power  symbols  are  culturally  based  and 
understood  by  the  people  of  that  culture.  


The  images  of  the  power  of  the  ruler  in  battle,  or  in  hunting,  were  placed  on  the  walls  of  tombs, 
palaces,  and  temples  in  Egypt  and  in  Assyria. 


Illustration  128.  Ramses  III  Hunting  Wild  Bulls  (detail  of  a pylon  relief).  Medinet  Abu, 
c 1 180  B.C.  Limestone.  Courtesy  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Through  hunting  scenes,  the  pharaohs  were  shown  as  protectors  of  their  people.  Ramses  III  (twelfth 
century  B.C.)  established  this  tradition,  as  suggested  by  art  historians,  by  using  the  front  of  his  temple 
like  a billboard.  In  this  relief  decoration  he  is  shown  hunting  wild  bulls. 

At  this  time  wild  beasts  as  well  as  enemy  tribes  were  thought  of  as  evil  deities,  threatening  the 
people.  The  visual  representation  of  Ramses’  power  includes  the  image  of  the  fallen  and  dying 
animals  beneath  the  horses  and  the  depiction  of  his  army  being  led  to  safety.  Assyrian  palace  walls 
showed  many  reliefs  of  rulers  in  warfare,  at  hunting,  or  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies.  A hunting 
relief  from  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  depicts  King  Ashurnasirpal  II  aiming  his  arrow  at  a lion  who 
managed  to  climb  onto  the  rear  of  the  royal  chariot  (See  Illustration  129). 
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Illustration  129.  Ashurnasirpal  II  Killing  Lions.  Nimrud,  c 850  B.C.  Limestone  relief,  3’  3"  x 8‘  4"  (.99  x 2.54  m).  British 
Museum,  London.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Trustees. 


Another  Assyrian  relief  example  is  shown  in  Illustration  130. 


Illustration  130.  Assurbanipal  Slaying  Lion  with  Spear.  Relief,  c 668-630  B.C.  British  Museum,  London. 
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1 . Why  do  you  think  it  was  important  for  rulers  to  commission  works  that  showed  them  in  hunting 
scenes? 


2.  Do  you  think  the  artists  were  successful  in  expressing  the  concept  of  royal  power  in  these  two 
examples?  Why  or  why  not? 


E 

r 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


3 

3 


To  be  shown  as  the  all-conquering  hero  is  another  example  of  how  ancient  rulers  proclaimed  their 
importance  through  art. 

The  Battle  of  Issus,  a famous  mosaic  found  in  Pompei,  is  believed  to  be  a copy  of  a Greek 
wallpainting  of  about  31 5 B.C.  The  subject  is  the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  Darius  of 
Persia.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  left  side  of  the  mosaic  is  lost,  yet  you  can  still  see  part  of 
Alexander  on  his  horse.  Only  four  colours  - red,  white,  yellow,  and  black  - are  used. 
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Carefully  study  picture  134,  The  Battle  oflssus,  in  your  Booklet  of  Reproductions  and  answer  the 
following  questions. 

3.  What  idea  of  a ruler  does  this  work  seem  to  express? 


4.  Identify  the  mood  of  this  work  and  indicate  what  means  the  unknown  artist  used  to  communicate 
that  mood. 


5.  Describe  what  could  be  missing  on  the  left  side.  Be  specific. 


Bzzzzzzzn :: :::zz:zzz=i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

CZ  " 1 l 
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The  Arch  of  Titus,  erected  in  Rome  in  81  A.D.  commemorates  the  victories  of  the  Emperor  Titus  by 
depicting  his  triumphal  return  to  the  city  with  the  spoils  of  war.* 


Illustration  131.  Spoils  from  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  relief  in  passageway,  Arch  of  Titus.  81  A.D. 
Marble,  height  7' 10".  Rome.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  3339. 
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The  first  relief  carving  (Illustration  131)  shows  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  return  of  the  army 
carrying  away  treasures  such  as  the  seven-branched  candlestick.  In  the  second  relief  (Illustration 
132)  the  emperor,  accompanied  in  his  chariot  by  the  winged  victory,  directs  his  troops. 

6.  Despite  some  destruction  of  the  scene  by  time  and  weather,  the  complexity  of  the  carving  is  still 
evident.  Support  this  statement  with  evidence  from  the  Arch. 


7.  How  does  this  work  differ  from  the  relief  scenes  at  Persepolis?  Give  examples  from  the  sculp- 
tures to  support  your  answer.  Refer  to  Illustrations  1 25  and  1 26. 


P— — - ~ 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

I 


3 
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Monumental  portrait  sculpture  (a  giant-sized  likeness)  is  another  way  to  communicate  the  power  of  a 
ruler. 

Here  are  examples  of  monumental  portraits  from  Egypt.  They  are  the  sculptures  of  the  Pharaoh 
Mycerinus  and  his  Queen,  25  000  B.C.  from  Giza. 


Illustration  133.  Mycerinus  and  His  Queen.  Dynasty  IV,  2599-1571  B.C.  Slate 
Schist.  142  cm  high.  Giza.  Harvard  MF A Expedition.  Courtesy,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  © Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  5096  and 
5097. 


Turn  to  picture  135,  Prince  Rahotep  and  his  wife,  Nofret,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


In  both  these  sculptures  (Illustration  133  and  picture  135,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions) 
one  can  still  imagine  the  block  of  stone  they  were  cut  from  since  part  of  the  block  is  still  evident  in  the 
back  and  in  the  platform  of  the  sculpture. 

8.  Are  these  sculptures  a realistic  representation  of  the  human  form  or  are  they  idealized?  Explain 
in  detail  using  examples  from  the  figures. 


r — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

[ ~ 
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Illustration  134.  Ramses  II,  about  1257  B.C.  19th  dynasty.  Sculpted  from  cliff,  each  about  21  m high.  Nile  Valley  at  Abu 
Simbel.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Ramses  il  ruled  for  sixty-seven  years  and  had  many  statues  of  himself  erected.  Up  the  Nile  Valley  at 
Abu  Simbel,  he  had  a temple  and  four  colossal  figures  of  himself  carved  directly  out  of  a rock  cliff 
wall.  (See  also  Illustration  1 54  in  Section  4.) 

Some  years  ago,  the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  sculptures  were  threatened  with  submersion  when  the 
building  of  the  Aswan  Dam  began.  Thanks  to  international  cooperation,  the  huge  sculptures  and  the 
entire  temple  were  cut  apart  and  lifted  to  a site  directly  above  the  valley. 

9.  Imagine  standing  next  to  this  sculpture  among  the  other  smaller  figures.  How  might  the  scale  of 
this  work  affect  you? 
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1 0.  What  purpose  of  Ramses  might  have  been  served  by  the  creation  of  four  huge  sculptures  of 
himself? 


11.  In  a paragraph  explain  the  following:  Why  was  it  important  to  save  these  works?  Of  what 
possible  importance  can  they  be  to  future  generations? 


M I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

r— I - 1 


Roman  portrait  sculptures  also  commemorated  the  military  might  of  their  leaders.  An  example  is  the 
bronze-cast  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-181  A.D.)  which  still  stands  in  a piazza  in 
Rome  today.  It  is  said  that  this  statue  still  stands  because  for  centuries  people  thought  it  was 
Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor.  Otherwise,  during  the  early  Christian  and  Medieval  eras,  it 
might  have  been  destroyed  as  a pagan  symbol. 

In  the  places  like  Egypt  where  the  megaliths*  were  built,  enormous  sandstone  and  granite  slabs  were 
readily  available.  The  Roman  and  Greek  bronze  monumental  sculptures  involved  casting  molten 
metal  in  huge  molds.  This  task,  while  much  more  complex  than  carving  stone,  allowed  the  sculptors 
to  mold  fine  detail  and  open  forms. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  5354  and 
5881. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  136,  Equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


The  figure  and  the  horse  are  both  larger  than  lifesize;  both  are  presented  in  the  natural  style  that  you 
have  seen  before  in  Greek  Hellenistic  sculptures. 

You  can  see  the  bone  and  muscle  structure  of  the  horse  and  the  muscle  tone  in  the  rider’s  leg. 

1 2.  What  other  features  of  this  sculpture  suggest  Greek  influence? 


13.  Explain  why  this  sculpture  is  so  different  from  Egyptian  sculptures?  Use  what  you  have  learned 
in  this  section  to  answer  the  question. 


r — « 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
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Activity  4:  The  Ideal  Human  Body 


Recognize  that  ancient  sculptures  of  sports  heroes  represent  the 
ideal  human  form. 


Athletic  physical  abilities  demonstrated  in  sports  and  in  the  Olympic  games  were  important  to  the 
ancient  Greeks.  It  was  believed  that  winners  were  favoured  by  the  gods  and  because  of  their  ability 
they  were  thought  god-like.  The  physical  power  and  strength  of  the  athlete  was  also  a subject  matter 
for  the  representation  of  gods  and  mortals,  since  the  athlete’s  body  seemed  the  ideal  image  of  the 
human  male. 


Illustration  135.  Poseidon  (Zeus?),  c 460-450  B.C.  Bronze,  height  6' 10".  Illustration  136.  Discobolus  (Discus  Thrower), 
National  Archaeological  Museum,  Athens.  © National  Archaeological  Roman.  About  450  B.C.  Marble.  Copy  of 

Museum,  Athens.  bronze  original  by  Myron.  Lifesize.  Terme 

Museum,  Rome. 

The  impressive  bronze  sculpture  shown  in  Illustration  135  was  found  in  the  sea  near  the  coast  of 
Greece.  St  is  almost  seven  feet  tall.  Here  the  god  Poseidon  (Zeus?)  is  shown  as  a weapon  thrower. 
The  weapon,  long-lost,  was  probably  a trident*  or  a thunderbolt.  Although  the  sculpture  represents  a 
god,  the  perfect  body  is  an  idea!  human  one. 

Another  example  of  the  ideal  athlete  is  the  Discobulus  sculpture  (Illustration  136).  Experts  believe 
this  sculpture  is  a Roman  marble  copy  of  a bronze  original  from  approximately  450  B.C.  by  the  artist 
Myron. 
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Look  at  the  Poseidon  and  at  the  Discobolus.  Both  figures  show  the  muscle  tone  and  the  strenuous 
action  of  the  body.  These  large  freestanding  figures  portray  motion,  yet  freeze  for  the  viewer  a single 
moment  which  represents  one  action  in  a succession  of  movements. 

Answer  the  following  questions 

1 .  Describe  how  balance  was  created  in  these  sculptures?  Try  the  poses  yourself. 


2.  What  contests  in  the  modern  Summer  Olympics  continue  these  actions? 


3.  Do  you  find  these  poses  convincing?  Why  or  why  not? 


i — " — —i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 

I -—8 
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4.  Look  through  magazines  or  newspapers  and  find  several  visuals  that  portray  the  physical  power 
of  athletes.  You  may  find  hockey,  football,  basketball,  or  volleyball  players;  you  may  find  tennis 
stars  or  figure  skaters.  Cut  out  several  of  the  figures  to  make  a “Power  Play  Collage.” 


Paste  your  image  here. 


Share  your  image  with  a partner. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Equestrian  Portraits 

Equestrian  portraits  (images  of  people  seated  on  horseback)  have  been  a way  to  express  the 
authority  and  battle  prowess  of  rulers  for  centuries. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc,  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  6222. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  137,  Vicelli  Titian,  Charles  V on  Horseback,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Here  the  monarch  is  shown  riding  on  the  field  of  Muhlberg  where  he  won  a great  victory  over  rival 
German  rulers. 

Napoleon  was  one  of  the  last  great  rulers  in  Europe  who  employed  artists  to  make  images  of  his 
power. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  291 5. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  138,  Jacques-Louis  David,  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps,  in 
your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


The  painting  shows  Napoleon  leading  his  troops  over  the  Alps.  You  can  barely  see  the  troops  in  the 
lower  background.  The  painted  hand,  the  wind  at  his  back,  the  charging  horse  all  symbolize  “Forward 
to  victory!” 

In  reality,  Napoleon  rode  across  the  mountains  on  an  ass,  which  was  more  suited  to  the  terrain. 
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Complete  the  chart  that  follows  to  analyse  the  similarities  and  differences  evident  in  these  two 
artworks.  Be  specific. 


NAPOLEON 

CHARLES V 

SIMILARITIES 

DIFFERENCES 

ITT'  - I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment:  Designing  a Commemorative  Sculpture 

Do  1,  or  2,  or  both. 

1 . Select  an  ancient  ruler  from  Egypt  and  give  written  instructions  for  the  ruler’s  commemorative 
relief  sculpture.  You  will  need  to  consult  a reference  work  on  Egypt  or  an  encyclopedia  to  gather 
some  information.  Describe  the  size,  sequences  of  figures  and  events,  and  explain  their  impor- 
tance as  symbols  of  the  ruler’s  life. 
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2.  Draw  the  design  for  the  commemorative  relief. 


Draw  or  paste  your  image  here. 

1 

| 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 

1 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  have  learned  how  the  artists  of  ancient  civilizations  used  the  language  of  art  to 
symbolize  the  power  of  their  leaders.  You  also  noted  how  Greek  sculptures  idealized  the  physical 
power  of  the  athlete,  believing  that  sports  fostered  such  desirable  human  qualities  as  strength, 
endurance,  physical  perfection,  and  self-discipline. 


Assignment 

Booklet 

Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  3 


IMAGES  OF 
GODS 


li 


|§|8 


Gods  in  ancient  Western  societies  were  often  portrayed  either  as  animals  or  in 
human  forms.  The  sculptured  or  painted  images  of  gods  fostered*  and 
enhanced*  the  belief  of  worshippers  that  these  supernatural  beings  really 
existed.  Also,  for  believers,  the  visual  presence  of  gods  served  as  a focus  for 
worship,  celebration,  and  ritual.  These  religious  practices  created  a need  for 
gathering  places  such  as  temples  and  shrines.  In  this  section  you  will  study 
some  examples  of  how  gods  were  portrayed  in  ancient  societies  and  what 
functions  these  artworks  served. 

After  completing  this  section  you  should  be  able  to 

• recognize  that  ancient  art  forms  communicated  the  symbolic  physical 
appearance  of  gods 

• understand  that  the  images  of  gods  provided  believers  in  ancient 
civilizations  with  visual  examples  for  the  purpose  of  worship  and  ritual 

• recognize  that  ancient  artworks  often  made  religious  beliefs  visible  by 
depicting  gods,  goddesses,  and  myths 


• realize  how  closely  religious  beliefs  were  interwoven  with  government 
power 
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Illustration  137.  Queen  Nefertari  with  the  god  Horus.  Aramco  World  Magazine,  May-June 
1988. 


If  you  visit  any  church,  there  will  be  religious  objects  and  images,  such  as  the  crucifix  in  a Christian 
church,  or  the  figure  of  Buddha  in  a Buddhist  temple.  You  may  also  notice  many  objects  associated 
with  religious  practices  such  as  an  altar,  statues,  or  incense*  burners.  These  objects  become  sacred 
by  association  with  a god.  Many  of  these  objects  are  designed  and  created  by  artists. 

Similarly,  in  ancient  societies  images  of  the  gods  supporting  beliefs  and  practices  were  created. 
Because  a god  represents  a divinity,  artists  could  only  imagine  what  a god’s  physical  appearance 
might  be  like. 
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Activity  1 : Egyptian  Images 


Recognize  that  ancient  art  forms  communicated  the  symbolic 
physical  appearance  of  gods.  Understand  that  the  images  of 
gods  provided  believers  in  ancient  civilizations  with  the  visual 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  worship  and  ritual. 


The  Egyptian  pharaohs  were  not  only  rulers  but  were  also  worshipped  as  divine.  This  dual  role  - 
ruler  and  god  - affected  much  of  the  character  of  Egyptian  art. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  pharaohs  comes  from  the  furnishings  and  writings  in  their  tombs. 
Because  of  the  religious  belief  in  an  afterlife,  the  royal  tombs  were  filled  with  treasures  and  records  of 
the  pharaoh’s  life  on  earth  for  his  spirit,  “Ka,”  to  enjoy.  His  body  was  mummified  to  ensure  that  the 
“Ka”  would  have  a body  to  return  to.  You  saw  the  inner  coffin  of  the  pharaoh,  Tutankhamen,  in  the 
previous  section. 

This  young  pharaoh  ruled  for  only  nine  years,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  today  because  his 
tomb,  with  all  its  wealth,  was  discovered  intact.  Grave  robbers  had  plundered  many  of  the  royal 
tombs,  so  rulers  began  to  hide  their  burial  chambers  in  rock  cliffs  concealing  the  entrances  with 
debris.  Even  these  tombs  were  emptied  of  their  treasures.  In  1 922,  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamen  was 
discovered  with  its  many  burial  treasures  of  great  worth  and  beauty  remaining. 

Turn  to  picture  139,  Mask  of  King  Tutankhamen,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

This  artwork  is  the  solid  gold  mask  that  rested  directly  on  the  face  of  the  mummy  of  King 
Tutankhamen.  The  god-king  wears  the  Nemes  headdress  which  falls  to  his  shoulders;  the  headdress 
is  adorned  with  two  divine  animals  - the  cobra  and  the  vulture.  The  king  is  shown  wearing  the  “beard 
of  the  gods.”  These  symbols  clearly  suggest  his  role  as  a supernatural  being  - a god-king. 

1 . The  burial  mask  of  King  Tutankhamen  has  been  described  as  life-like.  Why  was  it  necessary  for 
the  burial  mask  to  be  life-like? 
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2.  Describe  the  mask  to  someone  who  is  not  able  to  see  the  picture  of  the  mask. 


3.  What  artistic  skills  are  necessary  to  create  such  a work? 


rr- — 1 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

1 I 
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Another  example  of  how  gods  were  portrayed  in  ancient  Egypt  is  the  number  of  symbolic  accessories 
of  the  seated  figure  of  the  pharaoh,  Chefren. 


Illustration  138.  Chefren  (Khatre),  Pharaoh.  Ancient  Egypt.  Portrait.  Side  and  front.  Gizeh,  c 2500  B.C.  Diorite,  66"  high. 
Egyptian  Museum,  Cairo.  Beaudry/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


This  portrait  was  found  in  the  valley  temple  of  the  pharaoh’s  pyramid  at  Giza. 

On  the  forehead  is  the  erect  divine  serpent  Liraeus,  symbol  of  the  pharaoh’s  royal  power.  You  can 
see  clearly  behind  his  head  the  falcon  god,  Horus.  The  outspread  wings  embracing  the  pharaoh’s 
head  are  symbolic  of  Horus  transmitting  his  supernatural  powers.  The  falcon  god  Horus  is  one  of  the 
many  animal  forms  the  Egyptians  used  to  symbolize  divine  beings. 
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Another  way  of  suggesting  absolute  authority  and  divinity  of  a ruler  is  by  means  of  centralized 
composition.  Here  the  ruler  is  shown  in  a frontal  pose  between  two  goddesses  demonstrating  his 
acceptance  of  the  “lesser”  goddesses  from  a province  in  his  kingdom. 


Illustration  139.  Pharaoh  Mycerinus  Between  Two  Goddesses,  c 2500  B.C.  Green  slate,  98  cm 
high.  Egyptian  Museum  Cairo. 
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Although  individual  representations  of  gods  were  important,  the  Egyptians  also  built  temples  to 
worship  and  honour  these  gods. 


Illustration  140.  Pylon  Temple  of  Horus,  Edfu.  c 237-212  B.C.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


4.  The  worship  of  gods  played  an  important  role  in  Egyptian  culture.  What  effect  did  this  practice 
have  on  artworks? 


3 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

"" 
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Activity  2:  Minoan  Images 


_ — — _ — - \ 

Recognize  that  ancient  artworks  often  made  religious  beliefs 
visible  by  depicting  gods,  goddesses,  and  myths. 

V J 


The  Minoan  people  lived  on  the  island  of  Crete  from  about  2300-1100  B.C.  We  do  not  know  very 
much  about  the  religious  practices  of  the  ancient  Minoan  civilization.  Apparently  the  rituals  centred  on 
sacred  places  such  as  caves  or  graves;  the  deity  or  deities  appear  to  have  been  female.  The  snake- 
goddess  was  represented  in  several  forms:  sometimes  as  a young  girl;  sometimes  as  an  old  woman. 


Illustration  141.  Snake  Goddess.  Minoan,  from  Crete.  1600- 
1500  B.C.  Gold  and  Ivory.  16  cm  high.  Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Fitz.  Courtesy,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  © 1990, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


Illustration  142.  Snake  Goddess,  Knossos,  c 1600  B.C. 
Faience,  approximately  13  1/2"  high.  Archeological 
Museum,  Herakleion.  Photo  courtesy  of  Archeological 
Museum. 
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In  Illustration  141 , the  goddess  is  shown  with  long  snakes  wound  around  her  arms  and  body.  Her 
arms  are  thrust  in  front  of  her  and  her  hands  hold  the  snakes.  It  is  suggested  by  experts  that  in  many 
ancient  religions  snakes  are  associated  with  earthly  gods  and  male  fertility  and  that  the  snake 
goddess  may  have  represented  both. 

In  Illustration  142,  the  goddess  is  shown  with  raised  arms  holding  two  snakes.  In  this  example  she 
wears  a flounced  skirt  and  has  bared  breasts.  Both  figures  are  richly  decorated  with  detail. 

After  carefully  studying  the  two  representations  of  the  Snake  Goddess  answer  the  following 
questions. 

1 .  What  elements  of  design  are  repeated?  How  many  different  patterns  can  you  name? 


2.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  snake  might  have  symbolized  divine  power? 


3.  What  other  civilization  have  you  become  familiar  with  that  represents  supernatural  beings  as 
snake  forms? 


r . 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

r 


I! 


3 
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Activity  3:  Venus 


Recognize  that  ancient  artworks  often  made  religious  beliefs 
visible  by  depicting  gods,  goddesses,  and  myths.  Recognize  that 
ancient  art  forms  communicated  the  symbolic  physical 
appearance  of  gods. 


The  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite  - in  Roman  mythology,  Venus  - was  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love. 
In  this  activity  you  will  look  at  four  different  images  of  Venus. 


Illustration  143.  Venus  de  Milo,  c 150-100  B.C.  Marble, 
approximately  6' 10"  high.  The  Louvre,  Paris.  SEF/ART  Resource, 
N.Y.  Sightlines  5839. 
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A well-known  sculpture,  today  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  is  the  Venus  de  Milo,  or  Venus  of  Melos,  a 
Greek  Island  in  the  Cyclades  chain  of  islands  where  the  statue  was  found  in  1820. 

This  sculpture  of  Venus  de  Milo  is  a Roman  copy  of  the  Greek  original  which  was  from  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  The  sculpture  was  found  by  a farmer  in  Milo,  Italy,  in  1820.  Sculptures  in  the  Greek 
classical  style  tried  to  create  perfect  beauty  - an  idealized  human  form. 

The  Birth  of  Venus,  1480,  by  the  painter  Botticelli  describes  a scene  of  the  birth  of  the  goddess  from 
the  sea. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  4357. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  140,  Alessandro  Botticelli,  The  Birth  of  Venus,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


The  painting  refers  to  the  Greek/Roman  myth  that  Venus  was  born  full  grown  from  the  sea.  Another 
work  shows  Venus  and  Mars. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  4359. 


Turn  to  picture  141 , Alessandro  Botticelli,  Venus  and  Mars,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  rediscovery  of  Greek  art  brought  about  a classical  revival  inspiring  artists 
by  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  ideals  and  themes. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  4267. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  142,  Antonio  Canova,  Pauline  Borghese  as  Venus,  in  your  Art 
21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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This  is  a portrait,  in  a classical  Greek  style,  of  Pauline  Borghese,  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  Pauline 
Bonaparte  was  married  by  her  brother  Napoleon  to  Prince  Camillo  Borghese.  The  statue  is  in  the 
Galaleria  Borghese  in  Rome,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  ancient  Borghese  family.  Since  1 920,  the 
Borghese  Gardens  has  been  the  principal  park  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

You  have  looked  at  four  artworks  that  show  the  goddess,  Venus. 

1 .  Which  of  the  four  examples  do  you  prefer  and  why? 


2.  Which  one  do  you  like  least  and  why? 


3.  Select  one  image  of  Venus.  If  you  could  interview  the  artist  who  painted  this  Venus,  what  three 
questions  would  you  ask? 
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4.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  yet  another  art  revival  based  on  Greek  and  Roman  classical  ideals? 
Why  or  why  not? 


I 

| 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 


li 


Activity  4:  Christian  Images 

^Understand  that  the  images  of  gods  provided  believers  in  ancient^ 
civilizations  with  visual  examples  for  the  purpose  of  worship  and 
^ritual.  , 


Many  of  the  early  examples  of  images  of  the  Christian  God  are  depicted  in  the  Roman  style  popular 
about  200  A.D. 
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Illustration  144.  Christ  Teaching  among  the  Apostles.  A.D.  c 300.  Wall  painting,  1'  3"  x 4*  3"  (.38  x 1.3  m).  Catacomb  of 
Domitilla,  Rome.  SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Some  of  the  first  paintings  of  Christ,  modest  fresco  paintings,  were  found  in  primitive  underground 
burial  places  called  catacombs.  The  Christians  were  severely  persecuted  by  the  Roman  emperors 
and  so  they  established  these  underground  cemeteries.  In  these  early  Christian  paintings  in  the 
Catacomb  of  Domitilla,  Rome,  Christ  is  shown  as  a teacher  and  as  the  good  shepherd. 


Illustration  145.  Orpheus-Christ  with  Animals,  detail.  A.D.  c 200-300.  Wall  painting,  19  1/2  x 35  1/2"  (50  x 90  cm).  Catacomb 
of  Domitilla,  Rome.  SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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The  shepherd  image,  according  to  art  historians,  was  an  ideal  representation  of  the  early  Christian 
community,  which  was  characterized  by  a close  bond  between  priest  and  believers:  the  priest  was 
seen  as  the  good  shepherd,  the  believers  as  his  flock.  This  relief  carving  on  a sarcophagus*  shows 
Christ  surrounded  by  angels  amid  grape  vines. 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Europe  many  different  artistic  representations  of  Christ 
appeared.  Often  images  representing  Mary  as  Mother  of  God  accompanied  images  of  Christ. 


Illustration  146.  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  A. D.  c 350-400.  Marble.  Vatican  Museum,  Rome.  Photo  Vatican  Museums. 


Illustration  147.  The  Crucifixion.  Mosaic  from  the  Bapistry  of  an  1 1th 
Century  Church  in  Florence,  Italy.  SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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Illustration  148.  Cimabue.  Madonna  Enthroned  with  Angels  and 
Prophets,  c 1280-90.  Tempera  on  wood  12'  7"  x 7'  4".  Galleria. 
Uffizi,  Florence.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5688. 


1 . Many  early  Christian  artworks  were  created  to  decorate  the  interior  of  churches.  What  other 
purposes  could  such  images  serve? 
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2.  Do  you  think  early  Christian  artists  had  complete  freedom  to  design  their  images  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  God?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 


i , :: - — i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 

[ ■ 3 


Follow-Up  Activity 

The  following  are  enrichment  activities  that  you  may  wish  to  do. 

1 . A society’s  gods  find  expression  in  art  forms.  If  you  have  access  to  an  encyclopedia  look  up 
Buddhism  and  describe  the  main  tenets*  of  the  religion. 
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2.  If  possible,  in  your  research  find  three  examples  of  how  the  Buddha  is  portrayed  in  art  forms  and 
describe  them. 


3.  If  you  have  access  to  a VCR  and  the  video  entitled  “Imperial  Rome”  from  the  series,  Ancient 
Roots  of  the  Modern  World,  look  at  ancient  Rome.  This  series  is  a film  study  of  the  cultural 
change  that  occurred  in  the  Roman  Empire  with  the  change  to  Christianity.  Look  at  the  film;  then 
write  a summary  paragraph  to  show  that  you  understand  the  cultural  function  of  images  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Note:  The  videotape  is  available  through  ACCESS  Network. 
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[ 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Follow-Up  Activity. 


3 

3 


Conclusion 

In  this  section  you  have  learned  that  gods  were  represented  in  ancient  artworks  based  on  the 
religious  beliefs  of  a particular  culture.  Many  of  these  artworks  served  purposes  of  worship  by 
making  visible  an  interpretation  of  the  gods. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  4 


SCULPTURES 

AND 

CHANGING 

POWER 


Everything  and  everyone  exists  in  space:  every  person,  bird,  house,  tree, 
cinnamon  bun,  or  button.  Sculptures  are  forms  that  also  exist  in  space. 
Sculptures  are  three-dimensional  (they  have  height,  width,  depth).  Sculptures 
present  an  artist’s  ideas  in  solid  forms  in  actual  space;  consequently,  they 
differ  from  paintings  where  only  the  illusion  of  space  is  created. 

The  historic  persistence  of  sculpture  from  ancient  to  present  times  bears 
witness  to  a need  to  create  three-dimensional  forms.  In  ancient  western  art, 
the  great  tradition  of  monumental  sculpture  was  fostered  by  rulers.  The  works 
were  destined  for  public  display  symbolizing  the  ruler’s  power.  However,  if  the 
security  and  well-being  of  a society  is  constantly  interrupted,  or  if  the  treasury 
is  empty,  then  neither  state-sponsored  or  privately-sponsored  sculptural 
projects  are  likely.  A community  must  have  time,  stability,  funds,  and  artists  to 
support  the  making  of  art.  In  this  section  you  will  learn  that  as  the  power  of  a 
state  or  society  increases,  their  sculptures  change.  You  will  be  looking  at 
works  and  surveying  changes  in  sculpture  from  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  early  Christian  civilizations. 

Upon  completion  of  this  unit  you  should 

• understand  that  sculpture  can  glorify  the  nation,  state,  or  society 

• understand  that  sculpture  in  ancient  societies  is  used  to  enhance  and 
decorate  public  buildings  and  is  closely  allied  to  architecture 

• know  and  be  able  to  describe  relief  sculpture 

• recognize  that  the  importance  of  sculpture  changes  as  the  power  of  a 
state  increases 
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Illustration  149.  A nine-and-a-quarter-inch  Syrian  bronze  figure  at 
Christie’s,  in  London;  18th  to  16th  century  B.C.;  recently  valued  at  about 
$800.  Aramco  World  Magazine,  January-February  1976. 


How  can  the  importance  of  sculpture  be  related  to  the  power  of  a state?  Who  holds  the  power  in  a 
state? 

Sculptured  forms,  because  they  are  made  of  permanent  materials  such  as  stone,  marble,  bronze,  or 
gold  are  commissioned  by  those  in  power  to  symbolize,  commemorate,  or  glorify  their  rule,  their 
heroes,  or  their  country.  For  example,  the  Canadian  memorial  in  Ottawa  is  a structure  commissioned 
by  the  Canadian  government  to  honour  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country. 
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Activity  1:  Sculpture  and  Power  in  Ancient  Egypt 


Understand  that  sculpture  can  glorify  the  nation,  state,  or  society. 

V ) 


Ancient  Egypt  was  divided  into  dynasties*  of  rulers  beginning  with  the  First  Dynasty  about  3000  B.C. 
The  basic  pattern  of  Egyptian  life,  its  beliefs  and  artistic  traditions,  was  formed  early  and  repeated 
without  much  change  for  the  next  two  thousand  years.  The  great  and  overwhelming  social  and 
religious  importance  of  the  pharoah  meant  that  he  guided  and  directed  much  of  the  creation  of  art 
forms.  As  you  learned  in  Section  3,  the  pharaoh  was  not  only  the  autocratic*  ruler  but  was  also 
considered  to  be  a god.  His  divinity  was  automatically  bestowed  to  him  because  he  was  believed  to 
be  a deity. 

Under  Pharaoh  Narmer,  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  became  a single,  powerful  state.  Fertility  of  the  land 
was  constantly  assured  through  irrigation  by  regulating  the  annual  flooding  of  the  Nile  River  through 
canals  and  dams. 


A TIMELINE  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  DEVELOPMENT 


3100  B.C.-2686  B.C. 

Early  Dynastic 
1 st  and  2nd  Dynasty 

• first  cities  of  Egypt  unified 

2680  B.C.-2040  B.C. 

Old  Kingdom 
3rd  to  17th  dynasties 

• written  language 

• pyramids 

• civil  war 

2133  B.C.-1 566  B.C. 

Middle  Kingdom 

• Monotheism  of  Akhenaten,  1 372 

• capital,  Thebes 

1567  B.C.-1 085  B.C. 

New  Kingdom 

• Monotheism  of  Akhenaten,  1 372 

18th  to  20th  Dynasties 

• capital,  Thebes 

Post  Empire 

21  st  to  30th  Dynasties 

• foreign  domination  by  Libya 

1085  B.C .-330  B.C. 

• Cleopatra  defeated  - Roman 
territory 
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Old  Kingdom 

It  is  believed  that  the  burial  tombs  of  the  pharaohs  began  as  low  rectangular  brick  and  stone 
structures  called  “mastaba.”  This  style  was  followed  by  a stepped  pyramid.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  dynasties  the  great  pyramids  were  built. 

The  pyramid  tomb  served  a dual  function:  to  protect  the  mummified  king  and  his  possessions  and  to 
symbolize  the  pharaoh’s  divinity.  Because  of  the  population’s  belief  in  his  divinity  he  held  power  over 
them. 

The  pyramids  were  not  erected  as  single  structures  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  but  were  part  of  a vast 
funerary*  community  with  shrines,*  temples,  and  other  buildings.  Here  great  religious  ceremonies 
and  celebrations  were  held. 


Illustration  150.  Great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh:  From  left,  Menkure,  c 2460  B.C.;  Khafre,  c 2500  B.C.;  Khufu,  c 2530  B.C.  ART 
Resource,  N.Y. 


This  is  a model  of  what  an  entire  pyramid  district  looked  like  (Illustration  150). 

We  can  marvel  today  at  the  organization  and  the  skills  that  were  needed  to  construct  this  kind  of 
environment  during  the  reign  of  a pharaoh.  It  took  thousands  and  thousands  of  workers  and  slaves 
who  toiled  for  years,  quarrying  the  stones,  transporting  them  to  the  building  site,  and  fitting  and 
finishing  them. 
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The  Egyptians  held  the  belief  that  besides  the  preservation  of  the  body,  the  ruler’s  likeness  also 
needed  to  be  preserved  so  that  the  ruler  would  continue  to  exist  forever.  Consequently,  sculptors 
created  images  in  stone,  gold,  and  wood  to  be  placed  inside  the  tombs.  The  word  for  sculptor  was 
actually  “he-who-keeps-alive.” 

The  development  of  the  great  pyramids  reached  its  climax  during  the  fourth  Dynasty  with  the  three 
famous  pyramids  at  Giza. 


Illustration  151.  Pyramids  of  Mycerinus  (about  2470  B.C.),  Chefren  (about  2500  B.C.),  and  Cheops  (about  2530  B.C.),  Giza. 
SEF/ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5039. 


Next  to  the  valley  temple  of  the  pyramid  of  Chefren,  stands  the  Great  Sphinx*,  a sculpture  carved 
from  rock.  A likeness  of  the  royal  head  is  attached  to  the  figure  of  a body  of  a lion.  The  whole  figure 
rises  to  a height  of  65  feet.  Enterprises  of  this  magnitude  represent  the  high  point  of  pharaonic  power 
and  were  never  again  attempted  on  such  a large  scale. 
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Illustration  152.  The  Great  Sphinx.  Old  Kingdom.  About  2500  B.C.  Giza.  The  colossal*  head 
rises  to  a height  of  sixty-five  feet.  ART  Resource,  N.  Y.  Sightlines  5041 . 


1 . Why  do  you  think  the  image  of  Chefren’s  head  is  attached  to  the  body  of  a lion? 
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2.  Consult  a dictionary  or  the  glossary  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  sphinx.  How  does  the  modern 
meaning  relate  to  the  ancient  sculpture? 


3.  What  connection  can  you  make  between  the  Great  Sphinx  and  Chefren’s  pyramid? 


4.  How  is  this  sculpture  an  example  of  the  power  of  a state? 


I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 . 

r — 11  - 
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At  the  end  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  circa  2200  B.C.,  Egypt  entered  a period  of  political  unrest.  During  the 
next  700  years  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  and  regional  provincial  nobility.  According  to 
experts,  the  absolute  divine  kingship  rule  never  regained  its  former  status.  Eventually  a Theban 
prince  drove  out  the  Hyksos,  a western  Asiatic  people,  and  united  Egypt  under  the  rule  of  a single 
pharaoh. 
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New  Kingdom 

Unified  Egypt  extended  her  borders  by  conquest  to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  The  booty  taken  in 
wars  and  the  tribute  exacted  from  conquered  people  made  possible  the  building  of  Thebes,  a great 
new  capital. 

In  the  Old  Kingdom  the  most  impressive  art  form  was  the  pyramid;  in  the  New  Kingdom  it  was  the 
elaborate  temple.  Changing  the  earlier  traditions  which  demanded  the  elaborate  burial  tombs  for  the 
pharaoh,  rulers  and  nobles  carved  their  burial  tombs  deep  into  rock  cliffs  west  of  the  Nile  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Kings.  The  entrances  to  these  cliff-tombs  were  carefully  hidden  and  their  mortuary  temples 
were  built  some  distance  away  from  the  tombs. 


Illustration  153.  Mortuary  Temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut.  Deir  el-Bahari,  c 1450  B.C.  Giraudon/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


This  temple  rises  from  the  valley  floor  in  three  colonnaded  platforms  that  are  connected  by  ramps.  It 
appears  that  over  200  statues  were  part  of  the  temple  environment,  and  the  walls  themselves  were 
covered  in  brightly  painted  low-reliefs  that  represented  scenes  from  Queen  Hatsheput’s  life. 
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Illustration  154.  Temple  of  Ramses  II,  Abu  Simbel,  approximately  60'  high.  1257  B.C.  Colossi.  SEF/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


In  Section  2 you  have  seen  the  huge  sculptured  figures  from  the  rock-cut  temples  of  Ramses  II  (see 
Illustration  134).  This  pharaoh,  because  of  his  many  military  campaigns,  had  restored  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.  The  grand  scale  of  the  four  figures  is  repeated  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  There  the  giant  columns  facing  each  other  are  carved  as  images  of  the  Pharaoh.  These 
columns  seem  to  have  had  no  supporting  function. 

Answer  the  following  questions. 

5.  Why  can  you  associate  monumental  size  with  the  power  of  an  individual  ruler? 
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6.  In  the  four  figures  (Illustration  1 54),  how  has  Ramses  II  personified  the  concept  of  public  monu- 
ment as  an  expression  of  state  power? 


7.  Look  up  the  word  “commemorative”  in  a dictionary  or  consult  the  glossary  and  write  in  your  own 
words  a definition  for  commemorative.  Write  a paragraph  using  the  Ramses  II  sculptures  as 
examples  of  commemorative  sculpture.  Consider  scale,  placement,  treatment  of  details,  sym- 
bols, etc. 
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8.  Do  you  think  detail  has  to  be  sacrificed  when  figures  are  so  huge?  Why  or  why  not? 


»'  : I ~ 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 . 

1 


Through  sculpture,  art  forms  were  continued  after  the  New  Kingdom  but  the  great  works  associated 
with  pyramid  districts  or  temples  were  not  repeated. 


Activity  2:  Ancient  Greek  Sculpture 

Understand  that  sculpture  can  glorify  the  nation,  state,  or  society. 
Understand  that  sculpture  in  ancient  societies  is  used  to  enhance 
and  decorate  public  buildings  and  is  closely  allied  to  architecture. 


In  this  section  the  focus  will  be  on  the  sculptural  changes  from  the  Archaic  period  to  the  Hellenistic 
period  (600-1 00  B.C.),  a span  of  five  hundred  years.  The  many  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek 
civilization  enable  art  historians  and  archaeologists  to  reconstruct  the  development  of  sculptural  style. 
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The  following  timeline  of  developments  in  Ancient  Greece  should  help  you  place  the  sculptural  works 
in  history.  You  should  also  refer  to  the  maps  at  the  beginning  of  the  module. 


A TIMELINE  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  DEVELOPMENT  (MAINLAND  GREECE) 


Early  Bronze 

• invasion  of  people  akin  to  the  Cretans  from  Asia  Minor 

2000  B.C. 
Middle  Bronze 

• invasion  from  the  north  of  the  first  Greeks 

• contemporary  with  Middle  Kingdom  Egyptian  Empire 

1100  B.C. 

• end  of  Bronze  Age  (about  1 1 00  B.C.),  use  of  iron  begins 

• Doric  invasion 

1100  B.C. 
Dark  Ages 

• also  called  Geometric  Period 

• 776  B.C.  First  Olympiad 

600  B.C.-480  B.C. 
Archaic 

• 507  B.C.  Athens  a democracy 

480  B.C. -330  B.C. 
Classical 

• 490  B.C. -479  B.C.  Persian  Wars 

• 431  B.C. -404  B.C.  Peloponesian  Wars 

• 336  B.C.-323  B.C.  Alexander  The  Great 

330  B.C.-100  B.C. 
Hellenistic 

• Roman  Conquest  begins 

• 31  B.C.  Greece  becomes  a Roman  province  under 
Augustus 
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Early  examples  of  monumental  Greek  sculpture  (seventh  century  B.C.)  are  not  unlike  some  Egyptian 
works.  Compare  this  statue  of  a Greek  youth  with  that  of  the  pharaoh  Khafre. 


Illustration  155.  Kouros  - 
Standing  Youth,  Ancient  Greece 
6 c B.C.  Marble.  Syracuse 
Archaelogic  Museum.  ART 
Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5229. 

Illlllllilillllll 


Illustration  156.  Khafre,  side  and  front,  Gizeh,  c 2500  B.C.  Diorite,  66"  high.  Egyptian 
Museum,  Cairo.  Beaudry/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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Statues  of  this  Greek  style,  called  Kouros,  were  produced  in  many  male  and  female  variations  during 
the  Archaic  period  and  were  placed  in  the  temples  as  offerings  to  the  gods.  Notice  the  similarities 
with  the  Egyptian  work.  The  influence  is  understandable  since  there  were  several  small  Greek 
colonies  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 


Illustration  157.  Standing  Youth  (The  Kritios 
Boy),  c 480  B.C.  Marble,  height  34". 
Acropolis  Museum,  Athens. 


By  about  520  B.C.  figure  sculpture  attempted  to  show  a more  realistic  human  body. 
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Athens,  after  the  Persian  wars,  was  an  active,  thriving  commercial  city  of  approximately  1 00  000 
people.  Under  the  leadership  of  Pericles  the  state  began  to  rebuild  what  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  wars  with  the  Persians.  In  480  B.C.,  the  Persians  had  ransacked  and  burned  the  temples  on  the 
sacred  Hill  of  Athens,  the  Acropolis.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Acropolis,  448-432  B.C.,  became  one  of 
Pericles’  great  undertakings,  heralding  Athens’  new  power  and  independence. 


Sculptures  of  figures  played  an  important  part  in  the  design  of  Greek  temples.  Of  the  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis,  the  sacred  temple  to  Athena,  the  Parthenon,  displayed  many  sculptures  created  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  sculptor,  Phidias. 


Illustration  158.  Model  of  the  Acropolis,  by  G.  P.  Stevens.  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto. 


The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  a most  ambitious  program.  Both  the  east  and  west  pediments* 
were  decorated  with  over  life-size  statues.  A continuous  frieze*  (1 75  m)  around  the  top  wall  gave 
narrative  accounts  of  gods  and  mortals.  Many  of  these  works  were  destroyed  during  a war  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Venetians  in  1687  B.G.  when  a direct  hit  from  a Venetian  warship  exploded  stored 
ammunition.  But  in  1801 , Lord  Elgin,  an  Englishman,  collected  most  of  the  remains  and  transported 
them  to  London  for  safety  where  they  are  on  display  today  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Illustration  159.  PHIDIAS  (?).  Three  Goddesses,  from  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  c 438-432  B.C. 
Marble,  over  life-size.  British  Museum,  London.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  3109. 


The  marble  pediment  sculptures  (Illustration  159)  were  designed  to  fit  the  flat  triangular  areas  of  each 
end  of  the  Parnethon.  This  group  of  figures  represents  three  Goddesses.  Look  at  how  the  folds  of 
the  cloth  cling  to  the  bodies  and  fall  in  natural  folds  and  creases. 


Illustration  160.  Horsemen,  from  the  west  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  c 440  B.C.  Marble,  height  43".  British 
Museum,  London.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  3104. 
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The  frieze  relief  sculptures  are  also  created  in  this  naturalistic  technique  representing  human  forms 
and  actions.  Look  at  a part  of  the  relief  sculpture  of  the  Athenian  procession,  Illustration  1 60.  Every 
four  years  this  procession  honoured  Athena  whose  cult  statue  was  in  the  Parthenon. 

The  relief  carvings  depict  numerous  figures,  sometimes  three  and  four  abreast,  in  a dramatic 
representation.  To  sculpt  this  illusion  of  depth  in  the  shallow  space  of  a few  centimetres  took 
immense  skill.  You  should  also  know  that  the  frieze  and  other  sculptures  were  brightly  painted  as  you 
will  learn  in  Module  5. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  development  of  Greek  sculpture  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
Hellenistic  era.  We  do  know  that  with  the  conquest  of  eastern  territories  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
sculpture  was  created  throughout  the  vast  territory. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  the  coast  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  after  his  death  the  empire  was 
divided  into  territories  ruled  by  high  ranking  generals.  Established  cities,  like  Pergamum,  flourished 
with  trade  and  commerce.  About  180  B.C.  the  ruler,  the  son  of  Attalus  1,  erected  a huge  altar  to 
commemorate  his  father’s  victories.  Much  of  the  sculpture  has  been  recovered  by  excavation,  and 
the  entire  west  front  of  the  altar  has  been  transported  and  reconstructed  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 


Illustration  161.  The  West  Front  of  the  Altar  of  Zeus  at  Pergamum  (restored).  State  Museums,  Berlin. 
Photo  Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin. 


Altar  structures  of  such  great  size  had  vast  spaces  suitable  for  narrative  relief  scenes.  A great  frieze 
covers  the  base  which  is  approximately  400  feet  long  and  8 feet  tall.  The  huge  figures  are  carved  in 
deep  relief  and  sometimes  seem  detached  from  the  wall  (see  Illustration  1 62).  The  subject  is  a battle 
between  gods  and  giants,  a popular  theme  in  Greek  art.  However,  here  the  victory  of  the  gods  is 
meant  to  symbolize  the  victory  of  Attalus  over  the  Gauls  - nomadic  Celtic  tribes  from  the  north. 
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Illustration  162.  Athena  and  Alcyoneus,  from  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Frieze  of  the  Altar  of 
Zeus  at  Pergamum.  C180B.C.  Marble,  height  7' 6".  State  Museums,  Berlin.  Photo 
Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin. 


The  Gauls  kept  raiding  the  Greek  states  in  the  territories,  and  statues  commemorating  the  Gaul’s 
defeat  were  often  made.  One  very  famous  example  has  survived  from  early  Pergamum  (see 
Illustration  163). 


Illustration  163.  Dying  Gaul.  Roman  copy  after  a bronze  original  of  c 230-220  B.C.  from  Pergamum.  Marble, 
lifesize.  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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The  sculpture  has  carefully  depicted  the  dying  warrior  with  a torque  (Celtic  neck  adornment)  around 
his  neck  and  a massive  head  of  coarse  hair  characteristic  of  Celtic  men.  Death,  as  it  is  portrayed 
here,  is  a very  personal  struggle  of  an  individual  who  is  mortally  wounded  and  is  losing  his  physical 
strength.  You  can  see  the  carved  illusion  of  the  open  wound  and  the  blood  flowing  from  it.  No  longer 
able  to  stand  or  sit  erect,  the  dying  Gaul  leans  on  his  arm  to  delay  collapse. 

1 . Evolution  of  sculptural  forms  is  evident  in  the  development  of  Greek  figurative  sculpture  from  the 
Archaic  to  the  Hellenistic  period.  You  have  seen  a famous  example  from  each  period.  Use  the 
space  provided  to  create  a timeline  of  Ancient  Greek  sculptured  forms  and  describe  the  differ- 
ences in  style  with  examples.  You  can  illustrate  your  work  with  drawings  if  you  wish.  (Figurative 
sculpture  is  sculpture  that  portrays  the  human  body). 

A TIMELINE  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  SCULPTURE 
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2.  Do  you  think  that  realistic  sculpture  is  more  powerful  than  abstract  or  stylized  work?  Using 
examples  that  you  have  seen  in  this  course,  argue  yes  or  no. 


r — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 


] 
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Activity  3:  Sculpture  and  the  Roman  State:  Changing  Style 


Understand  that  sculpture  can  glorify  the  nation,  state,  or  society. 
Recognize  that  the  importance  of  sculpture  changes  as  the 
power  of  a state  increases. 


Between  the  Etruscans  to  the  north  and  the  Greeks  to  the  south  and  west,  a new  city-state,  Rome, 
was  established  during  the  eighth  century  B.C.  The  Romans  overcame  the  domination  of  the 
Etruscans  and  expanded  their  empire  to  include  lands  from  Asia  to  the  Atlantic.  See  the  maps  at  the 
beginning  of  this  module. 


A TIMELINE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION 


800  B.C. 

• Greek  colonization  of  south  Italy 

615  B.C. -509  B.C. 

• Etruscan  domination 

509  B.C.-400  B.C. 

• Roman  Republic  (city  state) 

405  B.C. -395  B.C. 

• Decline  of  Etruscan  power 

350  B.C.-275  B.C. 

• Unification  of  Italy  (Roman  Republic) 

264  B.C. -201  B.C. 

• Punic  Wars 

200  B.C. -44  B.C. 

• Conquest  of  Greek  territories  begins 

• Early  Imperial  Period  - Augustus  proclaimed  Emperor 

44  B.C. -79  A.D. 

• 33  B.C.  Conquest  of  Egypt 

• Destruction  of  Pompei 

• Late  Imperial  Period 

79  A.D. -395  A.D. 

• 337  A.D.  Reign  of  Constantine 

• Christianity 

395A.D.-402  A.D. 

• Division  of  the  Empire 

• Sack  of  Rome  by  Barbarian  tribes 

410  A.D.-500  A.D. 

• Decline  of  Roman  Empire 
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When  Octavian  Caesar,  (great  nephew  and  heir  of  Julius  Caesar),  defeated  the  forces  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  he  brought  to  an  end  the  many  years  of  civil  war  that  had  weakened  the  Roman  Republic. 
The  first  Emperor  of  Rome,  he  began  a succession  of  emperors  that  continued  to  rule  for  the  next 
1 50  years.  Emperors  established  their  authority  over  military  forces  and  the  financial  resources  of  the 
empire,  and  initiated  works  which  mirrored  the  might  and  glory  of  Rome. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  extended  in  all  directions,  reaching  the  greatest  geographical 
extent  and  the  summit  of  power  during  the  second  century  A.D. 


Illustration  164.  Augustus  of  Primaporta,  c 20  B.C.  Marble,  6'  8"  high. 
Vatican  Museums,  Rome.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5344. 


As  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  expanded,  so  did  the  desire  to  commission  many  works  of 
sculpture  to  express  and  support  that  power.  Sculpture  during  this  period  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  Roman  admiration  for  Greek  Hellenistic  sculpture,  many  examples  of  which  decorated  Roman 
villas.  The  Romans  removed  thousands  of  Greek  statues  from  places  like  Delphi  and  installed  them 
in  Rome  and  other  centres  of  their  power.  The  Romans  also  brought  back  from  war  Greek  artisans 
and  artists  to  make  copies  of  the  works.  The  statue,  Augustus  of  Primaporta,  is  an  example  of  the 
Greek  style. 
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This  statue  once  stood  in  front  of  the  imperial  residence  in  Primaporta,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Rome.  It  depicts  Augustus  proclaiming  a diplomatic  victory  to  the  people.  The  relief  work  on  the 
Emperor’s  breast-plate  represents  mythological  and  allegorical  figures  of  gods  prophesying  the 
prosperous  age  to  come,  the  result  of  the  peace  with  Spain  and  Gaul  arranged  by  Augustus. 


Illustration  165.  Ara  Pads  Augustae,  Rome,  13-9  B.C.  Marble,  approximately  35' wide.  (Cornice  restored)  ART  Resource, 
N Y.  Sightlines  4067. 


A further  example  of  the  emperor’s  “peace  propaganda”  was  the  Ara  Pads  Augustae  (Altar  of 
Augustan  Peace)  created  and  dedicated  in  9 B.C.  to  further  commemorate  peace  among  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Rome,  which  had  been  accomplished  four  years  earlier  in  13  B.C. 

The  altar  is  raised  on  an  interior  platform  that  is  surrounded  by  an  almost  square  enclosure.  The 
exterior  wall  surfaces  are  relief  carved  with  decorative  and  narrative  scenes,  while  the  interior  is 
decorated  with  arranged  garlands. 
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As  you  can  see  when  viewing  the  altar,  the  exterior  wall  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  panels.  The 
lower  panels  are  repeated  decorative  designs  of  acanthus*  leaves.  The  upper  panels  depict  both  a 
procession  of  people  and  some  allegorical  images. 


Illustration  166.  Imperial  Procession,  portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  Ara  Pacis.  Marble,  height  63". 
SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Illustration  167.  Tellus  Relief,  panel  from  The  Ara  Pacis  Augustae.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
Sightlines  4068. 
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The  Tellus  relief  represents  the  Roman  god-mother,  flanked  by  symbolic  representation  of  the 
elements  as  human  forms  with  their  clothing  blowing  about  them.  The  commemorations  of  actual 
events  continued  in  the  depiction  of  relief  scenes  on  the  imperial  triumphal  arch,  The  Arch  of  Titus 
(81  A.D.)  and  the  Column  of  Trajan  (113  A.D.). 


Illustration  168.  Arch  of  Titus,  Rome,  A.D.  81.  SCALA/ART  Illustration  169.  Lower  Portion  of  the  Column  of  Trajan, 
Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5864.  Rome.  106-1 13  A.D.  Marble,  height  of  relief  band  c 50". 

ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


You  are  familiar  with  the  relief  panels  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  - Spoils  from  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  Triumph  of  Titus,  Illustrations  131  and  132,  in  Section  2 - showing  how  rulers  portray  their  power. 
We  will  focus  here  on  the  Column  of  Trajan  which  is  different  in  style. 

The  Column  of  Trajan  is  huge;  the  original  stood  128  feet  high.  The  base  served  as  Trajan’s 
mausoleum  where  his  ashes  were  placed.  The  narrative  marble  relief  bands  which  wind  around  the 
column  record  Trajan’s  two  victorious  military  campaigns  against  the  Dacians,  which  resulted  in 
Roman  domination  of  what  is  today  Hungary  and  Romania.  The  625  foot  band  presents  a continuous 
record  told  in  1 50  episodes  and  thousands  of  figures. 
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Illustration  170.  Column  of  Trajan,  106-1 13.  Marble,  40  m high.  Rome. 
ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Compare  the  two  commemorative  relief  sculptures:  Ara  Pacis  and  Column  of  Trajan. 

1 . Interpret  the  relationship  between  the  design  of  the  monuments  and  the  events  the  monuments 
commemorate.  Show  how  the  works  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 
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Illustration  171.  Detail  of  Trajan's  Column.  Lower  Panels.  SCALA/ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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2.  Imagine  standing  next  to  the  monuments.  Which  one  seems  more  easily  “read”?  Give  reasons 
for  your  decision. 


3.  Name  and  describe  any  monuments  - war  memorials,  statues,  etc.  - in  your  community  or  any 
you  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  commemorate  a people,  a person,  or  an  event.  Note  any  similari- 
ties between  the  monument  you  cite  and  any  work  of  ancient  art.  If  you  are  able  to  obtain  a black 
and  white  photo  of  the  monument,  attach  it  to  your  description. 


r - ""i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  3. 

Limr - — 1 -i 
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Portrait  sculpture  idealizing  an  emperor,  or  a wealthy  leader  became  a widespread  practice  during  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Look  at  the  following  two  portraits  - Illustrations  172  and  173. 


illustration  172.  Head  of  Augustus,  detail  of 
Augustus  of  Primaporta,  c 20  B.C.  Marble.  Vatican 
Museums,  Rome.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Illustration  173.  Vespasian,  c A.D.  75.  Marble,  life- 
size.  Museo  Nazionale  Romano,  Rome.  SCALA/ 
ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  5349. 


A portrait  of  the  emperor  Augustus  is  subtly*  idealized.  The  hair  is  reminiscent  of  the  Greek 
Hellenistic  style.  The  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  is  more  true  to  life  for  we  can  see  the  sparse 
and  receding  hairline  and  the  folds  under  his  chin. 

The  Roman  Empire,  plagued  by  numerous  wars  and  internal  rivalries,  began  to  decline.  In  the  third 
century  A.D.,  Rome  enjoyed  a period  of  stability  under  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine,  who 
reorganized  the  Roman  Empire.  Constantine’s  conception  of  his  rule  is  reflected  in  his  triumphal  arch 
which  was  erected  near  the  Colosseum  and  in  his  giant  statue  which  was  some  thirty  feet  high.  He 
believed  that  he  ruled  by  divine  authority.  Only  the  head  of  this  statue  has  survived,  but  from  this 
example  you  can  see  evidence  of  the  colossal  size  of  these  monuments.  See  The  Arch  of 
Constantine  in  Illustration  1 74  and  the  head  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  Illustration  1 75. 
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Illustration  174.  Arch  of  Constantine,  Rome,  A.D.  312-15.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  3337. 
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The  figure  of  Constantine  was  composed  of  a brick  core,  a marble  head,  a wooden  torso  covered  with 
bronze,  and  legs  and  arms  of  marble.  The  characteristics  of  the  earlier  Roman  bust  which  were 
created  in  idealized  or  realistic  style  is  not  evident  here.  The  dominant  large  eyes  have  an  unreal 
effect  and  the  simplification  of  detail  creates  a mask-like  face.  It  is  Constantine’s  authority,  not  his 
actual  appearance,  that  the  form  portrays. 

The  change  in  sculptured  reliefs  is  seen  in  the  carving  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  See  Illustrations 
176  and  177. 


rv*(P*«r 


Illustration  176.  Medallions  (117-138  A.D.)  and  Frieze  (early  4th  century),  Arch  of  Constantine.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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Illustration  177.  Detail  of  Frieze  shown  in  Illustration  176.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 


Here  the  relief  sculpture  commemorates  Constantine’s  victory  over  his  rival,  Maxentius;  a victory 
which  made  him  the  autocratic  ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  style  here  is  very  different  from  that 
of  earlier  Roman  works.  The  figures  are  stiff  and  rigid,  and  lack  the  expression  of  action.  The 
proportions  of  the  human  figures  are  not  realistic. 

4.  What  could  account  for  the  change  in  artistic  expression  between  the  early  and  late  examples  of 
Roman  sculpture?  What  connection  can  you  make  between  sculpture  and  the  expression  of 
power? 
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5.  Select  one  of  the  ancient  Roman  artworks  you  have  seen  in  this  section.  Describe  the  features  of 
this  image  that  suggest  the  importance  of  the  sculpture  to  the  state. 


I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  3. 

I " 


3 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


if  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Comparing  Egyptian  and  Greek  Sculpture 

When  Greek  sculptors  began  to  carve  their  work  to  stand  free  of  the  originating  stone,  a significant 
step  in  the  art  of  sculpture  had  been  accomplished.  Complete  the  chart  to  compare  the  Egyptian 
work  - Chefren,  Illustration  1 78  with  the  Greek  work  - Apollo  Belvedere,  Illustration  1 79. 


Ilustration  1 79.  Apollo  Belvedere.  Roman  copy 
after  Greek  original  of  late  4th  century  B.C. 
Marble,  height  7'  4"  (2.24  m).  Vatican 
Museums,  Rome.  Photo  Vatican  Museums. 


Illustration  178.  Chefren,  from  Giza,  c 2500  B.C.  Diorite, 
height  66".  Egyptian  Museum,  Cairo.  Beaudry/ART 
Resource,  N.Y. 
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Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 

r"" 


j 

3 
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Enrichment:  Commemorative  Arches  Continued 

1 . The  relief  works  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  differ  greatly  in  style  from  the  earlier  Arch  of  Titus. 
Several  works  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  were  taken  from  other  structures.  The  round  medal- 
lions over  the  side  arches  which  depict  sacrificial  and  hunting  scenes  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 
Below  the  medallions  is  a frieze  showing  Constantine  after  his  entry  into  Rome  (312  A.D.)  ad- 
dressing the  people  and  his  senate.  Carefully  compare  the  difference  in  style  between  the 
sculpture  of  the  medallions  and  the  sculpture  of  the  frieze  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  and  de- 
scribe the  differences.  Make  specific  reference  to  details  in  the  works.  What  might  such  changes 
signify?  Look  at  Illustrations  176  and  177. 
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2.  In  an  encyclopedia  or  other  reference,  look  up  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris.  Why  was  the  work 
erected?  What  purpose  did  it  serve?  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  about  the  ruler  of  France 
at  that  time?  What  cultural  link  can  you  establish  between  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  any  one  of 
the  arches  of  ancient  Rome? 


r — " — — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Enrichment. 

r " mi 
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Conclusion 


You  have  learned  that  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  placed  importance  on 
sculptures,  and  that  these  sculptured  forms  changed  as  the  power  of  the  state  increased  or  declined. 


Module  Summary 

The  vast  time-span  covered  by  the  Ancient  World  produced  a wide  and  exciting  variety  of  artistic 
styles.  Cultural  traditions  and  religious  practices  of  particular  ancient  societies  often  influenced  the 
changing  styles.  To  express  religious  beliefs,  to  support  governments,  and  the  basic  human  desire  to 
beautify  objects  and  to  create  were  all  reasons  for  past  civilizations  to  create  art  objects. 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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Appendix 


J 


V 


Glossary 


Acanthus 

Autocratic 

Barge 

Bulbous 
Carbon  dating 

Colossal 

Commemorative 

Crook 

Dynasties 

Enhanced 

Flail 

Foster 

Frieze 

Funerary 

Hieratic 

Incense 

Ingenious 

Megaliths 

Mummify 


• an  architectural  ornament  based  on  a herb  with  spiny,  toothed 
leaves  that  comes  from  the  Mediterranean  region 

• having  unlimited  authority  and  power;  domineering,  tyrannical 

• a large,  flat-bottomed  boat  used  to  carry  freight  and/or  passengers 
A barge  is  usually  pushed  or  towed. 

• shaped  like  a bulb;  bulging 

• a method  of  dating  archaeological  artifacts  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  carbon  1 4 that  is  left  in  them 

• gigantic,  huge,  vast,  immense 

(The  Colossus  was  the  legendary  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  of 
Rhodes,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World.) 

• serving  to  honour  the  memory  of  some  person  or  event 

• a long  stick  with  a bent  or  hooked  top,  as  a shepherd’s  staff  or 
ruler’s  symbol 

• sequences  of  rulers  from  the  same  family  or  group 

• made  greater,  magnified 

• an  instrument  for  threshing  grain  by  hand;  consisting  of  a handle  to 
which  is  attached  a freely  swinging  bar 

• to  promote  the  growth  or  development  of  some  person,  idea,  or 
event 

• a band  at  the  top  of  an  outside  or  inside  wall,  usually  decorated 
with  sculpture  or  lettering 

• related  to  a funeral  or  burial 

• priestly;  related  to  ranking  one  above  the  other 

• a substance  that  produces  a sweet  odor  when  burned 

• characterized  by  cleverness  or  originality  of  invention;  resourceful 

• stones  of  very  great  size,  especially  in  ancient  construction 

• to  embalm  and  dry  a dead  body  for  the  purpose  of  preservation 
This  was  a process  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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Mythology 

• a collection  of  legendary  stories  belonging  to  a particular  people, 
e.g.,  Greek  myths;  the  study  of  these  stories, 

Narrative 

• a story  of  events  or  experiences;  in  art,  representing  stories  in 
pictures  or  sculptures 

Omen 

• anything  that  happens  or  appears  that  is  interpreted  as  a sign  of  a 
good,  or  evil,  or  future  event 

Palette 

• in  Egypt,  a slate  object  having  a recessed  circular  area  where  eye 
makeup  was  perhaps  placed 

Pediment 

• in  classical  architecture,  a triangular  part  that  tops  the  columns  at 
one  end  of  a roof 

Sarcophagus 

• a stone  coffin,  especially  one  decorated  with  sculpture 

Shrine 

• a building  or  other  shelter  that  is  devoted  to  some  saint  or  holy 
person 

Often  the  shrine  held  the  remains  or  relics  of  such  a person  and 
was  a destination  for  pilgrims. 

Sphinx 

• an  ancient  Egyptian  image  in  the  form  of  a resting  lion,  usually  with 
a man’s  head 

In  Greek  mythology  the  sphinx  was  a female  monster  having  a 
lion’s  body  and  a human  head.  This  creature  asked  a riddle  and 
killed  anyone  who  failed  to  answer  it.  The  term  has  come  to  mean 
a mysterious  person. 

Spoils  of  war 

• booty,  loot;  stuff  taken  in  war 

Subtly 

• fine  or  delicate,  not  obvious,  mysterious;  presented  in  an  indirect 
way 

Symbolic  images 

• images  of  objects,  persons,  or  things,  that  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  something  different 

Botticelli’s  Venus  is  a symbolic  image.  The  beautiful  young  woman 
can  represent  the  birth  of  spring. 

Tenet 

• any  opinion,  doctrine,  or  principle  believed  to  be  true 

Tribute 

• a gift  or  payment  given  or  demanded  to  show  gratitude  or  honour, 
usually  to  a conqueror 

Trident 

• a three-pronged  spear,  the  characteristic  property  of  Poseidon,  the 
god  of  the  Sea 
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Section  1 : Activity  1 


1 . Mammoth,  bison,  reindeer,  horse,  boar,  and  wolf  can  be  identified. 

2.  The  animals  are  running,  and  are  crowded,  arrows  are  drawn  on  the  figures.  Some  of  the  deco- 
rative drawings  might  be  traps. 

3.  The  heads  are  bent,  the  legs  are  extended,  some  of  the  tails  are  extended. 

4.  “Sympathetic  Magic”  is  based  on  the  belief  that  like  produces  like.  In  this  type  of  magic  a person 
acts  out  or  imitates  what  he  would  like  to  have  happen.  For  example,  a hunter  might  carve  a deer 
then  make-believe  he  is  catching  it.  He  believes  this  “magic”  will  give  him  luck  in  the  hunt. 

5.  In  sculpture,  relief  means  that  figures  project  from  a background  to  which  they  are  still  attached. 

6.  In  the  horse  carving  the  artist  used  relief  sculpture.  Relief  and  free-standing  sculpture  were  both 
used  in  the  bison  carving. 

7.  The  design  of  the  animal  fits  the  shape  of  the  reindeer  horn. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  mention  some  specific  details  you  see  in  the  paintings. 

2.  Films  and  comic  strips  today  use  continuous  scenes. 

3.  Hieroglyphics  is  the  term  for  this  writing.  Understanding  the  writing  helps  us  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  images. 


Section  1:  Activity  3 

1 . While  answers  will  vary,  you  should  mention  the  overall  shape,  the  curving  forms,  the  exaggera- 
tions in  size  where  these  occur,  and  any  other  details  you  notice. 

2.  These  figures  were  perhaps  intended  to  increase  fertility  by  showing  the  idea  of  fertility  rather 
than  depicting  a realistic  form. 

3.  Probably  not.  Motherhood  today  is  seen  as  a natural  event  not  influenced  by  magic  rituals. 
Pictures  or  examples  will  vary.  You  may  refer  to  Mary  Cassatt’s  Mother  and  Child,  picture  3 in 
you  r Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

4.  Yes,  these  works  are  abstract  because  they  emphasize  only  parts  of  the  figure.  No  individual 
faces  or  expressions  are  shown. 
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Section  1 : Activity  4 


1 . Because  science  was  not  advanced  enough  for  the  early  Greeks  to  know  the  causes  of  natural 
events,  they  considered  the  gods  responsible. 

2.  Possibly  because  gods  who  send  storms,  give  good  harvests,  or  save  lives  must  have  human-like 
emotions,  so  the  Greeks  portrayed  their  gods  as  perfect  human  forms. 

3.  Mythology  is  a collection  of  stories  or  myths  that  explains  experience.  Greek  Mythology  is  the 
collection  of  stories  that  explained  to  the  Greeks  their  origins  and  adventures  as  a people  and  the 
causes  of  many  natural  events.  The  story  of  King  Midas  whose  touch  turned  everything  to  gold  is 
an  example.  (You  will  have  others.)  Answers  will  vary. 

4.  The  artist  has  placed  the  horses  one  behind  the  other  (overlapping)  and  has  made  them  de- 
crease in  size.  Smaller  figures  are  floating  in  space. 

5.  Excitement  and  energy  are  created.  This  feeling  communicates  the  idea  that  Helios’  trip  is  daring 
and  challenging. 

6.  The  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  circle  around  the  head  suggest  the  sun-god. 

7.  This  ancient  Greek  image  would  help  explain  the  recurrence  of  day  and  night. 

8.  Drawings  and  designs  will  vary. 


Section  1:  Follow-Up  Activity 
Extra-help 

1 . Looking  at  weather  patterns,  throwing  dice,  carrying  a lucky  charm,  etc.  might  be  such  practices. 

2.  Engraving  is  the  process  of  cutting  a design  into  the  surface  of  a hard  material;  the  print  made 
from  such  a plate  is  also  known  as  an  engraving. 

3.  In  this  scene  a supernatural  bearded,  winged  figure  is  carefully  examining  some  objects  on  a 
table.  His  left  foot  rests  on  a stone;  a pitcher  is  alongside  his  right  leg.  The  figure  is  clothed  in  a 
drape.  Around  the  border  of  the  scene  is  a pattern  of  grapes,  vines,  and  grape  leaves. 

Enrichment 

Answers  will  vary.  You  may  have  some  of  the  following: 

Poseidon  (in  Roman  mythology,  Neptune)  is  the  god  of  the  sea.  Poseidon  raises  and  calms  storms. 

His  symbol  is  the  trident,  a three-pointed  spear. 

Prometheus  was  one  of  the  Titans,  a gigantic  race  who  inhabited  the  earth  before  the  creation  of 

man.  Prometheus  gave  the  gift  of  fire  to  mankind.  Jupiter  punished  Prometheus  by  chaining  him  to  a 

rock  where  a vulture  ate  his  liver:  the  liver  always  regenerated  so  the  suffering  continued. 
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Athena,  wise  one,  was  born  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Athena  symbolizes  wisdom.  Her  symbol  is  the 
owl.  She  is  often  represented  as  a warrior-maiden.  Athens  is  her  city.  In  Roman  mythology  she  is 
called  “Minerva.” 

Demeter  is  the  goddess  of  corn.  She  is  responsible  for  fertility  and  agriculture.  She  is  the  mother  of 
Persephone.  In  Roman  mythology  she  is  called  “Ceres.” 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1 . Elements  of  design  that  are  evident  include  lines,  shapes,  and  spaces. 

a.  Front:  The  king  wears  a cobra  crown.  He  is  reviewing  many  dead.  At  the  bottom  a cow-like 
animal  bends  over  a fallen  figure.  The  next  level  shows  two  long-necked  beasts  whose 
intertwined  necks  make  a circle. 

b.  Back:  The  king,  wearing  a high  pointed  hat  is  about  to  slay  a kneeling  enemy.  Below  the 
king  are  two  fallen  enemies,  before  him  is  a hawk  holding  papyrus.  At  the  top  are  two  cow- 
like heads. 

2.  Principles  of  design  are 

a.  Front:  balance,  rhythm,  pattern 

b.  Back:  balance,  emphasis 

3.  Relief  is  the  sculptural  technique  used.  The  figures  are  carved  so  that  while  they  remain  attached 
to  the  background,  they  project  out  from  it. 

4.  The  palette  is  organized  so  that  the  king  appears  mighty  in  overcoming  his  enemies.  Divine  help 
seems  to  be  on  the  king’s  side. 

5.  Naram-Sin  wearing  a horned  helmet  stands  alone  before  a stylized  mountain,  one  foot  resting  on 
slain  enemies.  A tree  below  suggests  a woods.  Soldiers  ascend  a mountain  path. 

6.  The  shape  of  the  stone  suggests  a pyramid  shape,  so  the  artist  has  made  a triangular  composi- 
tion. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1 . The  crook,  the  flail,  the  headdress,  the  cobra,  and  the  gold  bracelet  are  all  symbols  of  rulers. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  A Canadian  prime  minister  has  no  special  dress  to  show  leadership.  Can  you 
imagine  something  symbolic? 

3.  The  great  number  and  diversity  of  people  bringing  precious  gifts  in  tribute  to  the  king  symbolize 
his  power.  It  suggests  he  must  control  a large  kingdom. 
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4.  The  figure  is  stiff  and  stylized.  It  follows  a pattern.  It  is  shown  in  complete  profile. 

5.  The  Egyptian  figures  have  head  and  feet  in  profile,  eye  and  torso  are  frontal. 

6.  When  foreign  dignitaries  make  official  visits  to  our  government,  gifts  are  usually  exchanged.  You 
might  also  think  of  taxes  as  tribute.  Drawings  will  vary. 


Section  2:  Activity  3 

1 . Hunting  animals  was  a necessary  activity  for  survival.  Great  hunters  were  admired  by  the 
people,  so  the  king  as  leader  ought  to  be  the  greatest  hunter  of  all. 

2.  Yes.  The  scenes  are  full  of  action,  the  beasts  seem  fierce,  the  king  looks  powerful. 

3.  The  scene  suggests  a ruler  who  is  fearless  in  battle. 

4.  The  mood  is  one  of  frenzy  and  agitation.  Figures  of  horses  and  men  are  whirling  about  in  some 
confusion,  the  scene  is  crowded,  the  spears  make  sharp  diagonals. 

5.  A guess  would  be  fallen  soldiers,  retreating  men  and  horses,  fallen  spears. 

6.  The  carving  is  high  relief.  There  are  many  figures,  objects  and  animals  layered  to  give  a feeling 
of  depth.  Details  and  decorations  are  skillfully  handled.  The  drapery  is  realistically  handled. 

7.  The  relief  scenes  at  Persepolis  are  less  complex.  The  background  is  plain  and  the  figures  are 
stylized.  No  movement  is  depicted.  All  the  poses  are  similar. 

8.  These  figures  are  idealized.  The  pose  is  stylized;  the  bodies  are  in  perfect  proportion;  the  faces 
are  calm;  there  is  no  individual  expression  on  the  faces. 

9.  The  size  would  be  overpowering.  You  would  feel  very  small  and  insignificant. 

1 0.  These  sculptures  would  be  a constant  reminder  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  The  giant 
size  would  symbolize  how  far  a king  surpasses  the  ordinary  people. 

1 1 . Answers  will  vary.  The  following  are  possibilities;  these  works  record  the  spirit  of  a people;  they 
make  symbolic  statements  about  power;  they  show  the  amazing  creative  genius  of  artists;  they 
are  part  of  our  heritage. 

1 2.  The  perfect  balance  and  control  of  the  rider  over  the  horse  suggests  a Greek  ideal  of  harmony. 

13.  The  purpose  was  different.  Egyptian  sculptures  were  made  to  honor  god-kings.  This  eques- 
trian statue  was  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  a learned  man. 


Section  2:  Activity  4 

1 . Poseidon’s  weight  is  centred.  The  legs  form  a triangular  balance,  the  out-stretched  arms  distrib- 
ute weight  equally  on  either  side  of  the  body.  The  discus  thrower’s  body  makes  an  S-curve,  left 
arm  and  left  leg  make  stability.  The  figure  is  supported  in  balance  by  an  attached  pillar. 
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2.  The  discus  throwing  and  the  javelin  throwing  continue  these  actions. 

3.  Yes.  They  seem  similar  to  the  poses  taken  by  athletes  who  throw  the  discus  or  the  javelin. 

4.  Designs  will  vary. 

Section  2:  Follow-Up  Activities 


Extra  Help 


' 

NAPOLEON 

CHARLES  V 

SIMILARITIES 

• mounted  on  horseback 

• charging  forward 

• mounted  on  horseback 

• going  forward 

DIFFERENCES 

• violent  scene 

• carries  no  weapon 

• wearing  a uniform 

• figure  is  slanted 

• horse  rearing 

• dramatic  action 

• faces  outward 

• peaceful  scene 

• holds  a spear 

• wearing  armor 

• figure  is  vertical 

• little  or  no  dramatic  action 

• faces  right 

Enrichment 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  You  should  use  some  of  the  information  provided  in  this  section. 

2.  if  you  are  designing  for  a ruler  from  ancient  Egypt,  be  sure  to  observe  the  figure  conventions:  feet 
and  head  in  profile:  shoulders,  torso,  and  eye  facing  front. 
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Section  3:  Activity  1 


1 . It  was  necessary  that  the  burial  mask  be  life-like  so  that  when  the  “ka”  returned  to  inhabit  the 
king’s  body  it  could  recognize  the  king.  This  was  especially  important  if  the  mummified  body  had 
disintegrated. 

2.  There  is  a banded  headdress  low  on  the  forehead,  folded  back  and  flared  out.  The  headdress 
tapers  to  two  long  bands.  At  the  centre  above  the  eyebrows  is  a cobra  head  arching  forward. 

The  eyes  are  wide-apart,  almond  shaped,  the  eyebrows  heavy.  The  ears  are  large,  sticking  out 
from  the  head.  The  face  is  wide  at  the  top,  narrow  at  the  chin.  On  the  chin  is  a slim  rectangular 
ceremonial  beard.  The  eyes  look  straight  ahead.  Ornamental  necklaces  are  around  the  shoul- 
ders and  neck. 

3.  Carving,  designing,  decorating,  goldsmithing,  sculpturing,  and  painting  are  the  skills  necessary  to 
create  such  a work. 

4.  The  artworks  would  often  have  symbolic  representation  of  the  gods.  Also  temples  would  be  built 
and  decorated. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

1 . Lines  and  shapes  are  repeated.  Patterns  include  the  following: 

• pattern  of  vertical  bands  on  the  waist 

• pattern  of  diagonal  wide  bands  on  the  sleeves 

• pattern  of  crossed  lines  on  the  “apron” 

• pattern  of  rectangles  on  the  skirt  bands 

2.  Perhaps  because  the  snake  is  a mysterious  reptile  and  can  move  so  swiftly,  it  symbolized  divine 
power. 

3.  The  story  of  creation  in  the  Christian  Bible  has  Satan  represented  as  a serpent. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  Reasons  for  your  choice  should  refer  to  specific  details  in  the  work. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  specific  in  stating  your  reasons. 

3.  Questions  will  vary. 

4.  There  could  be  if  physical  perfection  in  the  style  of  Greek  ideals  becomes  popular  or  there  could 
not  be  if  we  no  longer  have  beliefs  in  gods  and  the  Greek  ideals. 
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Section  3:  Activity  4 

1 . Such  images  could  serve  to  instruct  or  to  inspire  the  faithful. 

2.  Perhaps  not.  They  would  surely  have  been  obliged  to  follow  the  Christian  story  and  the  kinds  of 
images  given  in  those  stories. 


Section  3:  Follow-Up  Activity 

1 . Buddhists  have  faith  in  Buddha  as  the  Enlightened  One.  They  believe  in  Buddha’s  teachings  that 
life  is  a cycle  of  death  and  rebirth,  that  well-being  in  this  life  is  determined  by  how  well  you  lived  in 
a previous  life.  Happiness  comes  from  detachment  from  material  things.  Followers  should  try  to 
live  a modest,  virtuous  life.  You  may  have  more  information. 

2.  Buddha  is  shown  as 

• a large  seated  figure  with  eyes  lowered,  hands  folded,  and  legs  folded 

• a seated  clothed  figure  with  a halo  and  hands  folded  as  if  praying 

• a seated  unclothed  figure  in  a relief  sculpture  with  feet  crossed,  bottom  of  the  feet  turned 
upward,  and  hands  open  and  upright  in  a gesture  of  teaching 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Examples  should  be  specific. 


Section  4:  Activity  1 

1 . The  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts.  Attaching  the  ruler’s  head  to  a lion’s  body  makes  a statement 
about  the  king’s  great  power. 

2.  The  modern  meaning  is  someone  inscrutable,  mysterious,  who  speaks  in  riddles.  The  original 
Sphinx  was  an  inscrutable  monster  who  killed  those  who  could  not  answer  her  riddle. 

3.  The  Great  Sphinx  commemorates  the  King  Chefren  as  a powerful  ruler;  the  pyramid  is  the  tomb 
of  the  king.  Both  structures  commemorate  the  ruler  and  the  idea  of  eternal  power.  The  Sphinx 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  complex. 

4.  The  king’s  head  on  the  lion’s  body  representing  the  Sphinx  might  suggest  that  wisdom  or  the 
“answers”  belong  to  the  state. 

5.  Monumental  size  symbolizes  power.  If  an  individual  ruler  is  powerful  and  exercises  control  over 
his  people,  he  may  seem  “greater”  than  anyone  else  and  so  be  commemorated  by  a colossal 
monument. 

6.  The  public  monument  is  a series  of  monumental  sculptures  of  the  king  himself,  thus  identifying 
the  power  of  the  king  with  the  power  of  the  state. 
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7.  Commemorative:  something  designed  to  call  to  remembrance,  to  mark  by  a ceremony,  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of 

Answers  will  vary,  but  the  following  points  should  be  included. 

Scale:  The  monumental  scale  of  the  Ramses  II  sculptures  makes  them  impressive  memorials  of 
power. 

Placement:  The  sculptures  are  placed  at  the  front  of  the  temple  and  are  made  as  columns  in  the 
temple.  It  would  be  impossible  to  miss  them. 

Details  and  Symbolism:  The  figures  are  shown  with  crowns,  ceremonial  beards,  and  royal 
headdress.  The  temple  figures  are  seated  on  thrones.  These  are  symbols  of  power.  Details  are 
not  emphasized. 

8.  If  Yes:  large  size  makes  details  difficult  to  see,  they  are  lost  in  figures  so  large. 

If  No:  details  can  be  managed  in  huge  figures  if  they  are  made  large  and  simple. 


Section  4:  Activity  2 

Your  timeline  should  be  similar  to  the  following: 

1 . c 600  B.C.:  (Seventh  century)  Kouros : free  standing,  formal,  block-like  rigid  body 

c 520  B.C.:  The  Kritios  Boy:  more  realistic,  relaxed  pose,  some  turning  of  the  body 

c 440  B.C.:  Parthenon  Sculptures : naturalistic:  bodies  depict  movement  alone  and  in  groups: 
poses  are  various:  seated,  standing,  riding:  drapery  is  in  natural  folds  and  creases 
c 230  B.C.:  The  Dying  Gaul:  sculpture,  now  shows  individual  differences  and  expresses  feeling 
and  emotion 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  If  you  chose  to  argue  for  stylized  work  your  examples  will  be  drawn  from  early 
Egyptian  and  archaic  Greece.  If  you  argue  for  realism,  use  the  Parthenon  figures  and  Hellenistic 
sculptures  as  your  examples. 


Section  4:  Activity  3 

1 . Ara  Pacis  was  designed  to  be  an  “Altar  of  Peace,”  the  altar  is  square,  a hollow  cube,  in  fact, 
which  is  a very  stable  and  peaceful  form.  The  carvings  are  sometimes  decorative:  acanthus  leaf 
patterns  in  spiral  designs:  sometimes  the  carvings  depict  processions  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  total  effect  is  calm  and  orderly. 

Column  of  Trajan  is  a towering  pillar,  a form  which  commemorates  power.  The  625  foot  band  of 
relief  carving  is  a record  of  battles  fought  and  won  by  Trajan.  This  plan  symbolizes  military 
victories. 

2.  The  Ara  Pacis  is  more  easily  read  because  it  is  possible  to  see  all  the  detail.  The  upper  bands  of 
the  Column  of  Trajan  would  be  too  high  to  read. 

3.  Answers  will  vary. 
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4.  Answers  will  vary.  The  late  examples  of  Roman  sculptures  are  more  stylized  and  abstract.  The 
forms  are  not  individualistic  and  natural  but  rather  simplified  to  emphasize,  not  the  emperor’s 
personality  but  his  divine  authority  and  power;  an  expression  closer  to  ancient  Egyptian  forms 
than  to  Greek  ideal  forms.  Sculpture,  because  it  can  take  many  forms,  can  be  made  in  many 
styles,  can  express  abstract  ideas  of  power  as  well  as  individual  rulers. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  make  specific  reference  to  your  selected  sculpture. 


Section  4:  Follow-Up  Activities 

Extra  Help 


EGYPTIAN 

GREEK 

Presentation  of  the 
human  form 

• abstract 

• realistic 

Use  of  detail 

• few  stylized  details 

• naturalistic  details;  drapery, 
sandals,  hair 

Materials  used 

• diorite 

• marble 

Impression  created 
for  the  viewer 

• permanence,  stability,  lasting 
calm  authority 

• realistic,  energy,  aspiration, 
movement 

Enrichment 

1 . Look  at  Illustrations  1 76  and  1 77.  The  sculpture  of  the  frieze  shows  somewhat  abstract  figures  in 
rigid  poses.  The  proportions  are  not  realistic.  The  movements  are  not  naturalistic.  Gestures  are 
few.  Placement  of  figures  is  formal  and  can  be  easily  read.  The  medallions  show  natural  move- 
ment, gestures,  poses.  Carving  is  deeper.  Movement  is  suggested.  Changes  could  signify  a 
change  in  the  purpose  of  art.  The  medallion  art  commemorates  an  event  through  a realistic 
image.  The  frieze  is  meant  perhaps  to  be  “read”  as  an  idea  of  authority.  Another  possible  an- 
swer you  might  suggest  is  a decrease  in  the  sculptor’s  skill. 

2.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  was  begun  as  a monument  to  Napoleon’s  troops  in  1806.  It  served  to 
remind  the  people  about  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon.  The  inner  walls  bear  the  names  of  386  of 
Napoleon’s  generals  and  96  of  his  triumphs.  The  ruler  had  great  pride  in  his  military  accomplish- 
ments and  wanted  everyone  to  know  about  them.  The  purpose  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  any 
of  the  arches  of  ancient  Rome  is  similar  - to  glorify  the  leader.  Roman  culture  and  the  culture  of 
Napoleonic  France  are  similar  in  this  way:  military  might  was  honoured  by  the  leaders. 
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